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REVIEWS. 





Correspondence relative to the Emigration 
to Hayti, of the Free People of Colour 
in the United States. Together with the 
Instructions to the Agent sent out by Presi- 
dent Boyer. New York, 1824. 8vo. pp. 32, 


Ir is now more than twenty years since the 
Haytiens declared themselves a free and 
independent people. Since that time, they 
have removed every foreign claimant from 
their shores, have reconciled the divisions 
which existed among themselves, and are 
now peaceably united under one govern- 
ment. Thus have they done all that de- 
pended upon their own exertions to enable 
them to take their rank among the nations. 
But there is a debt of courtesy and of jus- 
tice, due from the nations to them; not one 
of which has yetofficially recognised their 
independence. It has been repeatedly in- 
quired why our country is so tardy in ad- 
mitting the national existence of this peo- 
ple, and we cannot but think with them, | 
who consider this delay altogether unne- | 
cessary. Our government in its intercourse | 
with other nations, has professed to be reg- | 
ulated by the principie, that it will, in all} 
cases, hold official correspondence with that | 
which shall appear to be the governmeat | 
de facto of any nation, without inquiring | 
whether it is also the government de jure ; | 
regarding the latter question as one that | 
belongs to the internal regulations of a/| 
state, with which it has no right to inter- | 
meddle. On this principle our rulers have | 
regulated their intercourse with Spain, dur- | 
ing all the fluctuations to which the gov- | 
ernment of that unhappy country has been 
subjected ; and, by the same rule, they 





acknowledged the independence of the | 
states of South America, as soon as they | 


were satisfied that that people had actually 


os 











Measures for encouraging the emigration 
of the free people of colour among us, to 
some place beyond the territory of the 
United States, had been for some time in 
contemplation; they were discussed on va- 
rious occasions, and the views of different 
individuals on the subject compared togeth- 
er, till the project became so far matured 
as to cause the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society. This Society 
was first organized at the city of Washing- 
ton, in the year 1816. Its attention was 
early turned to the settlement of a colony 
on the coast of Africa; and though there 
were many at that time who thought that 
the neighbouring island of Hayti offered 
stronger inducements to emigration than 
any place which might be found on the Af- 


|rican coast, it seems that the Society in- 


clined to the opposite opinion; and they 
have been for several years endeavouring 
to establish a settlement in Africa. Unto- 
ward circumstances have prevented them 
from making much progress in this under- 
taking, up to the present time; but we 
mean not to speak unfavourably of these 
colonies; on the contrary, we wish them 
all possible success. It is our desire only 
to open new places of refuge for this unfor- 
tunate people; and we have not the slight- 
est feeling of hostility toward those already 
provided. We rejoice to find by the late re- 
ports of that Society, that their prospects 
are brightening; that the new colony at 
Mesurado has been established under much 
more favourable auspices than the former 
one a Sherbro’; and we hope the day is not 
far distant that shall behold there a flourish- 
ing and happy people. But we see no reason 
for withhoiding the opinion we have enter- 
tained on this subject from the beginning ; 
that the republic of Hayti holds out strong- 
er inducements and brighter prespects to 
our coloured population who are disposed 


taken the sovereignty into their own hands | to emigrate, than any other portion of this 
—and not before. We could not expect | habitable globe. Such was onr opinion, on 


the same promptitude in the case of the | 


Havtiens as was shown toward the inhabit- 
ants of South America; we are prepared 
to make great allowance for the prejudices 
existing against the descendants of Africa, 
and for the reluctance which many must 
feel at the idea of sanctioning the revolt 
of slaves from their masters; but, waiving 
for the present all inquiry into the merits 
or defects of the Haytien government, we 
consider their existence as a nation, estab- 
lished beyond the possibility of a doubt ; 
and that for several years past, we could 
have felt no more hesitation in declaring 
who was the virtual chief magistrate of 
that island, than in declaring who was the 














President of these United States. 


the suppposition that a kindred feeling, and 
a sense of Common interest would procure 
for them a welcome reception there. But 
this is no longer a matter of supposition. 


Within a year past a number of families of 


this description have actually removed to 
that island; several, to our knowledge, 
have sailed from one port within this com- 
monwealtk. They had to encounter the 
inconveniences necessarily attendant on an 
intercourse with strangers speaking a diffe- 
rent language from their own; but these 
were soon so far surmounted as to make 
them satisfied with their new situation, and 
unwilling to return; for they found a fertile 
soil, and a salubrious climate; they found 
a government and a people prepared to re- 
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ceive them with open arms. That govern- 
ment has done still more. It is willing with 
parental kindness to meet them afar off. 
In March last, a citizen of New York, an 
active member of the Colonization Society, 
desirous to obtain more accurate and defi- 
nite information of the conditions on which 
emigrants from this country would be re- 
ceived in that island, addressed a letter di- 
rectly to the President of Hayti, and re- 
quested his answer to several queries there- 
in proposed. From the President’s reply, 
dated 30th of April, we make the follow- 
ing extracts. 

The government will give fertile lands to those 
who wish to cultivate them, will advance to them 
nourishment, tools, and other things of indispensa- 
ble necessity, until they shall be sufficiently estab- 
lished to do without this assistance. 

The quantity of ground shall be as much as each 
family can cultivate. There is no price to stip- 
ulate for, as respects the land; since the govern- 
ment will give it gratis, in fee simple, to those who 
will cultivate it. The emigrants will be distributed 
in the most advantageous manner possible, and 
those who may desire it, shall be placed in the 
neighbourhoo.! of each other. 

A further extract from the letter, will 
show, in the President’s own language, the 
reason why he did not come forward at an 
earlier period with the overtures he has 
now made. 

I have often askea myself, why Hayti, whose 
climate is so mild, and whose government is 
analogous to that of the United States, was not 
preferred as their place of refuge. Fearing that 
my sentiments would be misinterpreted, if ] made 
the first overture, 1 contented myself with having 
explained to those of them who came to Hayti, all 
the guarantees and rights that the constitution of the 
Republic has established in their favour. I have 
aided in freeing those from debt who could not 
quite pay for their passage; I have given land to 
those who wish to cultivate it; and by my circular 
to the officers of districts, of whichI send you a 
copy, you will convince yourself that I have pre- 
pared for the children of Africa, coming out of the 
United States, all that can assure them of an hon- 
ourable existence in becoming citizens of the Hay- 
tien Republic. 

But he has done more than we have yet 
stated. He has appointed one of the most 
distinguished citizens of Hayti to visit this 
country as his agent, for the promotion of 
this object. This agent, Citizen Granville, 
is now in our country ; and the instructions 
given him, which have also been published, 
are in conformity with the extracts from 
President Boyer’s letter already quoted. 
In one article of these instructions he stip- 
ulates further, that he will pay the ex pen- 
ses of their passage, and maintenance dur- 
ing the voyage, and will furnish the means 
of subsistence for four months after their 
arrival, to those who shall come out as cul- 
tivators of the lands. These lands, we 





learn, are such as have been formerly culti- 
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vated, but now lie neglected. And to put; 
beyond all question the sincerity of the | 


President’s intention in this matter, he has 
sent to another philanthropic citizen of 
New York, whose exertions on behalf of 
this oppressed race have been known and 
appreciated, it seems, beyond the limits of 


his own country, fifty thousand weight of | 


coffee, the proceeds of which are to be held 
subject to the disposal of Citizen Granville, 
for the purpose of aiding such part of our 
coloured population residing in the interior, 
as may be disposed to embrace the condi- 
tions of emigration now offered to them, 
and who may not possess the requisite 
means for conveying them to a suitable 
place for embarkation. The necessary in- 
structions have also been given to the com- 
manders of the different departments of 
Hayti, for ensuring a suitable reception to 
the emigrants who may arrive, and for car- 
rying all the stipulated conditions into full 
effect. Thus is the public attention at the 
present time awakened in both countries 
to this subject; and the time seems now to 
be fully come, when those who are disposed 
to cooperate in these measures, have good 
reason to believe that their labours will not 
be exerted in vain. The American Colo- 
nization Society, believing that all their re- 
sources would be required for the support 
of their establishment on the coast of Afri- 
ca, have declined acting on the propositions 
of the Haytien government; but a Society 
for this purpose has been already organized, 
and is now in active operation in the city 
of New York. A meeting of the people 
of colour has also been held in that city, 
in which the propositions of President Boy- 
er were highly approved, and measures 
were taken for the formation of an Auxilia- 
ry Society on their part. Citizen Granville 
too, is actively employed in promoting the 
object of his mission, and with the aid and 
encouragement of influential and beneyo- 
lent citizens in all parts of the United 
States, much might now be done to improve 
the present condition and brighten the fu- 
ture prospects of this portion of suffering 
and, in too many instances, degraded hu- 
manity. 

But there may be some among us, who 
think we are too sanguine, and estimate too 
highly the benefit which will be likely to 
result from the removal of our coloured 
population to the island of Hayti; some, 
who, while they acknowledge the degraded 
situation into which the great body of this 
class amongst us has fallen, are willing to 
attribute this inferiority to a natural or 
constitutional defect in their organization, 
rather than to that which we consider as 
the true cause. We entreat these, before 
they censure our zeal on this subject as 
misjudged, carefully and seriously to re- 
flect on the situation of the free people of 
colour in this land, and determine for them- 
selves whether there is not sufficient cause 
for all the inferiority which is chargeable 
on this people, without supposing them des- 
tined by nature to occupy a lower rank 
im the scale of creation. Their personal 











liberty is secured to them,* .and this, com- 
pared with the situation of their brethren 
in servitude, is an inestimable blessing ; 
their lives and property are protected by 
the government, and they can drag ona 
mere animal existence without molestation ; 
but what have they more? The privi- 
leges of citizenship are not extended to 
them; with the exception of that of our 
own Commonwealth, and possibly of one or 
two more, the constitutions of the several 
states carefully restrict the privilege of an 
elector to the free white man; and in this 
Commonwealth, though some of them are 
electors, he would be considered a madman 
who should think of placing one of their 
names on the list of those who may be 
elected. No man of colour among us, let 
his attainments be what they may, can 
have the most distant prospect of becoming 
a judge or a lawgiver; even a seat on the 
bench of jurors is denied him; for when 
brought to this test, the law does not recog- 
nise, nor does the white man admit the 
man of colour as his peer. And this feeling 
is extended into almost every situation in 
which you can place him; very few are the 
exceptions where the intercourse between 
the two classes extends further than the 
transactions of business absolutely require ; 
the white man learns in his infancy to look 


upon his brother of a different skin as one of 


a race with whom he is not to commingle ; 
that brother is conscious that the mark is 
set upon him; and so deeply rooted is this 
prejudice, if prejudice it be, that when he 
iooks torward to his children, or to his chil- 
dren’s children, he sees no fairer prospect 
to animate him; for ages to come, they 
must remain among us like a Hindoo Caste, 
separated and distinct from the rest of the 
people. From the strength of our habits, 
and the structure of our institutions, it can- 
not be otherwise, and we do not know that 
we should wish to alter it if we could. But 
we would ask, when so many of the strong- 
est inducements which are offered to our 
white population for the cultivation of the 
talents which God has given them, are 
withheld from these people, if there is not 
a sufficient cause assigned for their intel- 
lectual and moral degradation, without 
seeking for another in the constitution of 
their nature, that admits no remedy? And 
this we ask with renewed confidence, when 
we remember how many of our own 
colour there are, who, with all the advan- 
tages which we have enumerated, and many 
more, suffer themselves to sink as low in 
the scale of being as any of their less fa- 
voured brethren. We might strengthen 
our argument with the observation which 
has frequently been made, that the chil- 
dren of this people in their infancy often 
give indications of a bright inteilect which 
too generally disappoint us before they ar- 
rive at maturity. The bud of promise is 
nipt by the untimely frost and chilling dews 
to which it is exposed before the time of 





*If the business of man-stealing continue to be 
pursued to the extent it has been in some of the 
states, this can hardly be admitted without qualifi- 
cation. 





its expansion is come. But we hasten to 
view the subject in another light. 

Let us return to Hayti, and contrast the 
present state of her people with their situ- 
ation twenty years ago, when they first 
erected the standard of independence. It 
is worthy of our attention, that this was not 
merely a dissolution of their political con- 
nexion with a foreign people, on whose gov- 


ernment they were dependant, but in whose: 


improvements in science, in literature, and 
in the useful arts they had liberally par- 
ticipated. Far different from this was the 
situation of the Haytiens; they were now 
for the first time bursting the chains of 
personal bondage, and emerging from a 
state of ignorance and abject servitude, to 
which some of the West India islands at 
the present time may furnish a parallel, but 
no superior. And since that time, what 
have they done? They have secured 
that independence; they have expelied 
every hostile foot from their soil; they 
have reconciled the divisions which had 
sprung up among themselves; they are now 
peaceably united under a constitutional 
government, and exhibit every appearance 
of being a contented, prosperous, and happy 
people. Schools of ditferent grades are es- 
tablished; the useful arts meet with liberal 
encouragement, and are flourishing among 
them, and their ports are opened for com- 
mercial intercourse with friendly nations. 
They have a liberal and intelligent chief 
magistrate, and all the departincnts of their 
government appear to be well administered. 
We may now ask, what people of the earth 
ever emerged from a state of ignorance, 
and a servitude so galling as theirs, and in 
the short space of twenty years made great- 
er progress in Civilization and improvement, 
than this people has done? And here we 
are willing to rest the question, whether, 
in almost every situation in which we have 
beheld them hitherto, nature or circum- 
stance has made them a race inferior to 
ours. If the present kings, and princes, and 
rulers of the earth, were to pass in review 
before us, and no other precedence were 
to be assigned to any one, than that to 
which his intelligence would entitle him, 
how few of the mighty ones of the earth 
would stand before the President of Hayti! 

The attention of some of the conductors 
of our public journals has been turned within 
a short time past to this subject of emigra- 
tion to Hayti, and the fertility of her soil 
has been made the theme of their pane- 
gyric. We do not question the correctness 
of this as a fact, but we do not wish to at- 
tach to it an undue importance, while there 
are so many better and stronger motives 
to be urged in favour of thismeasure. We 
believe it will be found to hold good as a 
general rule, that wherever nature has 
been so lavish of her bounties as to seem 
to relieve some favoured portion of the hu- 
man race from the primeval doom pro- 
nounced upon Adam and his posterity, that 
“in the sweat of their face they should eat 
their bread,” the balance is restored to 
them, by fire or earthquake, pestilence or 


} flood, to its full measure; and that every 
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soil not absolutely sterile, and every cli- 
mate not absolutely pestilential, afford 
about their fair proportion of the comforts 
and conveniences of this life. But we also 
believe, that the different constitutions of 
the human family are adapted by nature to 
her different climates; and that the air 
which is fraught with pestilence to one, 
may waft healing on its wings to another; 
and on this account we should suppose the 
clinate of Hayti more congenial to the 
descendants of Africa than this in which we 
live. Butit is not the climate or the soil 
which we would hold up to the view of our 
coloured population, to tempt them to seek 
new homes under better auspices in another 
land. We should say to them, “ You will 
find there a kindred people, descended from 
the same common country, wrested from 
that country by the same violence, subject- 
ed to the same bondage, and since being 
rescued from that bondage, so placed by 
nature and by circumstances in relation to 
the surrounding vations, as to join you to- 
gether in a bond of common feeling and in- 
terest almost indissoluble. You will find 
there a paternal government, which is even 
now stretching forth its arms to receive 
you, and gssure you of a participation in its 
manifold “blessings. You will find there 
what this country cannot afford you, an 
ample field for the expansion of your facul- 
ties, for the cultivation of all your powers ; 
where you may fill that station, for which the 
bounty of Heaven, and your own endeavours 
shall qualify you, and there will be none to 
look down upon you.” As has been justly 
observed by Citizen Granville, they ask 
not for recruits to fight the battles of their 
independence ; that independence has been 
already acquired by their own exertions, 
and they are now offering a share in the 
fruits of their labours to those who will 
come and partake with them. And we feel 
that it is become the duty of intelligent 
and benovelent minds to endeavour to im- 
press these views upon the people of colour 
who dweil among us. They are a people, 
who, for reasons which we have already 
given, will not be likely to weigh future 
benefits impartially in the balance against 
present pleasures; and they will need all 
the counsel and encouragement which such 
minds may be qualified to give them. There 
is a portion of the present generation, who, 
under the favourable auspices which that 
country will afford them, may become hon- 
ourable and useful citizens. There is a much 
larger portion from whom we have little or 
nothing to hope; but for their children’s 
sake, if not for their own, let these go like- 
wise. For all, the prospect is nearly hope- 
less while they remain here, There isa 
barrier more impassable than mountains, 
interposed between the children of Euro- 
pean and of African parents in this country, 
which will prevent them from ever mingling 
into one. And after we have removed all the 
obstacles which we or our fathers have 
placed in the way of their improvement, if 
they disappoint our reasonable expectations, 
and the field for exertion is opened to them 
in vain, it will then be time enough to re- 


proach them with being born to an inferior 

inheritance, and designed by nature to oc- 

cupy a station subordinate to ours, 

There is still another view of this sub- 

ject, which we have not forgotten, though 

we have not alluded to it before. The emi- 

gration of this people from our country will 

open facilities for an increasing commer- 

cial intercourse with Hayti. The encour- 

agement which we afford them will create 

a friendly disposition towards us in the 
minds of those to whom they go. The lo- 
cal situation and natural advantages of that 
island cannot fail to render the Haytiens 
ere long acommercial people. The pro- 
ductions of that climate are different from 
ours; they can supply us with many arti- 
cles that we want; and from the product of 
our agriculture and our manufactures, we 
can supply their necessities with more. 
Open but the way, and the enterprise of our 
citizens will not fail to improve the advan- 
tages offered them by such a commerce. 
That government has not been unmindful of 
these considerations. In the letter of Presi- 
dent Boyer to Mr Charles Collins of New 
York, already referred to, we find the fol- 
lowing passage. 

But the emigrants alone will not reap the fruit 
of your exertions. The United States will find 
their commerce with Hayti enlarged by the fre- 
quent intercourse which these new Haytiens will 
naturally hold with the country they have left. 

And we trust our government will not 
so far forget what is due to its own citi- 
zens, as to let the present opportunity pass 
unimproved. 





A New General Atlas, comprising a com- 
plete set of Maps, representing the Grand 
Divisions of the Earth, together with the 
several Empires, Kingdoms, and States 
in the World; compiled from the best 
authorities, and corrected by the most re- 
cent discoveries. Philadelphia. 1824. 


We have been so much pleased with the 
appearance of this Atlas, that we are dis- 
posed to recommend it to the notice of the 
public. We do this with the more confi- 
dence, because we think the want of a cor- 
rect and satisfactory Atlas, as this is, has 
long been felt. The American and Enro- 
pean publications of the kind, with which 
we are acquainted, are quite imperfect, 
either in execution or in accuracy. 

It is a common fault with American 
maps, that they are engraved in a coarse 
and slovenly manner. ‘This is truly pro- 
voking, in a country where there are so 
many excellent engravers; and it is with 
great satisfaction we have observed the im- 
provements made, within a few years, and 
still making, in this branch of their art. 
We have several large maps, published by 
Melish, and under the patronage of some 
of the states, that are models of accuracy 
and excellence, and would do honour to 
any country. The style of our maps for 
schools, also, has been much improved of 
late, and we hope to see it advanced still 
farther. 

All the European atlases we have seen, 





haye been very deficient in regard to Amer- 


ican geography. They give us, at most, 
but a few very general maps, and these are 
often strangely incorrect in topographical 
facts long established ; and always destitute 
of more recent alterations and improve- 
ments. The statistics of this country are 
very well understood in Europe,—not only 
in England, but on the continent,—partic- 
ularly by those who take an interest in 
questions of political economy. The pop- 
ularity which this interesting science has 
attained, and the important discussions and 
results to which it has led have rendered 
all the most important facts, unconnected 
with this department of knowledge, gener- 
ally known. But of the pure geography 
of America they are comparatively igno- 
rant. Indeed, we could not reasonably ex- 
pectan European geographer to give an ac- 
curate map of this country. Not to name 
the difficulties he must necessarily encoun- 
ter in collecting the latest and most authen- 
tic materials, our settlements are increas- 
ing and spreading through the western 
wilderness,—new regions are explored,— 
new states and territories founded,—new 
villages and towns are springing up, on the 
banks of navigable rivers but lately dis- 
covered,—with a rapidity, of which an in- 
habitant of the old worid could form no 
adequate conception. He would not un- 
derstand the relative importance oi settle- 
ments so recent, and could not follow the 
gigantic march of our geographical dis- 
coveries and changes. 

It is on account of such circumstances as 
these, that we have had no atlas,—neither 
European nor American,—which, from the 
style of its execution and its accuracy, 
was entitled to the character of a standard 
work. But we think the Atlas of Mr Fin- 
ley will come nearer meeting the wants 
and wishes of the public than any we have 
seen. It contains sixty maps, twenty-eight 
of which are appropriated to North Ameri- 
ca; and we have never before seen so 
many good maps of the different sections 
of our country. There are also several 
good maps of all the most important divis- 
ions of the old world. Two charts are an- 
nexed to the work, showing, at one view, 
the heights of the principal mountains and 
the lengths of the most considerable rivers 
of the world. The maps are neatly en- 
eraved, and approach the best English 
style, the lines and letters are remarkabl 
clear and distinct, and the whole is beauti- 
fully coloured. So far, too, as we are able 
to judge of this matter, it is perfectly cor- 
rect. It appears to us, however, that there 
are some errors of omission. We wish to 
see South America more particularly de- 
lineated. A single map seems to be too 
scanty a proportion of such a work to be 
devoted to the representation of a count 
so extensive, and which is now the theatre 
of events so interesting. On some of the 
maps, also, many more places might have 
been inserted, without any injury to that 
distinctness which should be careiully pre- 
served. They have now an open and blank 
appearance, which adds nothing to their 





beauty. This is particularly the case in 
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some maps of the States: for instance, 
Harper’ s Ferry, Shepherdstown, and Bath, 
all in the same neighbourhood, in Virginia, 
are no where to be found. We have allud- 
ed to this defect, in the hope that the pro- 
prietor may bring the plates again under 
the graver, and render the work as full 
and as perfect as is consistent with its na- 
ture. 





The Analytic Guide and Authentic Key to 


the Art of Short Hand Writing. By 
M. T.C. Gould. Third Edition. New 
Haven, 1824. 16mo. pp. 35. 


Tue science of Stenography is now so 


much simplified, and is reduced so well to | 


a system, that it requires not more than a 
month’s study and practice to learn it, for 
those who have acquired a ready use of the 
pen by common writing. We mean that it 
will require no greater actual expense of 
ten and read with such facility, that no 
more time will be lost. 
practice is necessary to enable one to write | 
a discourse accurately, as fast as it is de- 
livered. By writing in this way a half an. 
hour each day for a year, most persons | 
would probably acquire a facility in it, 
which would save at least half of their or- | 
dinary labour. This applies, of course, to_ 
such writings as one designs only for his 
own use; for, until this art becomes more | 
generally known, we can seldom write in| 
this way what we expect others to read. 
Many persons are troubled while com- 
posing, by having their thoughts run faster 
than their pens. Their minds become con- | 
fused by the frequent necessity of looking 
back to the ideas which the pen is slowly 
expressing, while the principal attention 
and interest are directed to ideas, to be ex- 
pressed some minutes, or perhaps an hour 
afterwards. A great deal of time is lost by 
the pauses which must often be made, for 
the purpose of recalling and arranging 
ideas, Which had been well conceived, but 
could not be expressed. This process of 
recollection and arrangement must often 
be many times repeated; and the ideas | 
may well lose the vivid character and en- 
ergetic expression which they would have 
exhibited, if they had come forth as they 
were conceived. It is doubtless useful that 
we should write somewhat more slowly than 
we think, that the mind may reflect before 
it asserts; but enough of this advantage 
must always remain. Stenography can 
never keep pace with thought; and after 
an idea is expressed, it may be reexamined, 
and the language corrected. Most persons 
can correct their language and sentiments, 
better after, than before, they are written. 
We are not attempting to give a full 
view of this subject, and we are aware that 
something of considerabie weight may be 
urged against the importance of facilitating 
the labour of writing. But it is, on the 
whole, certain, that all who write much, 
desire to shorten the process; and consider 
it very important to be able to write rap- 
idly. It might almost be believed, that an 


A great deal of 


—~——— ene 


art by which two thirds of the manual la- 
bour would be saved, would be very import- 
ant in its effects on our literature. 

Few persons will become proiicients in 
this art, without the aid of an instructer. 
Those who have left school think they can- 
not spare time to learn the art of saving 
time. The science must be taught in our 
schools before many will prolit by it; but we 
are decidediy of the opinion that it should 
be introduced into our colleges and acade- 
mies, and be considered essential in a libe- 
ral education. 


ies, would find that it had saved him as| 
much time as it had cost. 
iore, would be lost; and all, who afterwards | 
engaged in literary pursuits, would find it 
of very great value. 


} 





executed, and is the best we have seen. 
|In this form it is designed for those who 


of an instructer. 


be readily overcome by those who are re- 
solved to learn. We learn from the Ad- 
vertisement, that ** the same theory has been 
published on a card, in a letter so large, as 
to be legible to a whole school at once, 
thus materially 
‘teaching, and reducing the expense of sys- 
tems, from dollars to cents.” All this is 
_very well; and we hope the public will 
reward Mr Gould, for labours from which 
they may derive much beneiit. 


| 





|The Biography of the British Stage ; being 
Correct Narratives of the Lives of ail 
the principal Actors and Actresses, at 
Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, the Hay. 
market, the Lyceum, the Surrey, the Co- 
burg, and the Adelphi Theatres. Inter- 
spersed with Original Anecdotes and 
Choice and Illustrative Poetry. T'o which 
is added a Comic Poem, entitled “ The 
/lctress.” New York, 1824. 12mo. pp. 
267. 
| Tuts isa pretty dull book, if one considers 
how very entertaining it must have been if 
well executed. Most eminent actors are 
men of strange characters and strange ac- 
cidents. They are also men of wit, and 
the vicissitudes of their profession compel 
them to become men of expedients; their 
protession is not only a peculiar one, a great 
way off from the common walks of life, 
but it is a profession of pure entertain- 
ment. Actors and actresses, have but one 
object,—to amuse; and just in proportion 
as they succeed in this, they win the world- 
iy goods which poor human nature cannot 
heip coveting. Poweriul motives always 
produce proportionate effects; and certain 
it is, that theatrical amusements do ex- 
cite a more general and a more intense in- 
terest than any mode of “ killing the ene- 
my,” which the victims of ennui have yet 
discovered, This we take to be absolute- 
ly true; if any exception were allowed, it 
must be in favour of gambling; but let 





abridging the labour of | 


We have not a doubt that | 
every scholar, on finishing his college stud- 


Nothing, there- | 


not exert irresistible influence, until it has 
become a matter of business. Since then, 
actors are such interesting folk, a book pur- 
porting to narrate their lives, and to give 
into the bargain, “ Original Anecdotes and 
Choice Poetry,” ought to have been a very 
pleasant book indeed. But so many peo- 
ple are taiked about, that all the narra- 
tives,—or almost all,—are meagre. Most of 
the poetry would not be our choice, though 
it may be that of the biographer. The an- 
ecdotes are about all that redeem the book 
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| 


| 


labour; for, after that time, it may be writ- | | wish to acquire the art without the aid| membered by all who enjoyed the pleasure 





| 








it be recoliected that the card-table does 


from the charge of unbroken dulness. Of 
them, some are very good and entertaining, 
and in truth we should hardly have troub- 
led ourselves to notice the work, but that 
certain circumstances which occurred in 
our own land are mentioned here, and it 
may amuse our readers to learn the anec- 


The little work before us is very well, dotes about us which circulate in English 


books. 
Mr and Mrs Bartley must be well re- 


Some parts of it will pre- | of witnessing the public exercise of their 
sent considerab‘e difficulties; but they wi il | profession, or of meeting them in private 


life. The following anecdote about them 
had some foundation in fact, but unless 
we were deceived at the time, or now mis- 
recollect, it was not altogether adequate 
to support the superstructure which our bi- 
ographer has raised. 

A curious instance of the laudable spirit which 
governs some of the Puritans in America, occurred 
at Hertford (the Capital of the State of Connecti- 
cut), during the visit of Mr and Mrs Bartley. It 
happened as they were going their first journey 
from New York to Boston, that they halted to 
breakfast at the principal hotel in Hertford. It 
was soon known that they were in the city, and be- 
fore Mr Bartley bad finished his meal, the landlord 
informed him that several gentlemen were in an 
adjoining room, and requested to speak with him. 
Mr Bartley waited upon them, and they explained 
to him that the fame which had attended Mrs Bart- 
ley in New York, made them most anxious to have 
an Opportunity of witnessing her talents in Hert- 
ford; that they had no theatre, but a tolerably 
large Assembly-room, which they would fill, if she 
would engage to give readings or recitations. It 
was soon agreec that she should do so on her re- 
turn from Boston. The night was fixed, and the 
room crowded to excess. Her readings from \il- 
ton and Shakspeare were highly approved, and she 
promised tu repeat them on her way to Boston, at 
her next visit. The inhabitants of Hertford ap- 
prized themselves of the period of her next engage- 
ment at Boston, and wrote to Mr Bartley, re quest. 
ing him to add his quota to the promised ev ening’s 
entertainment at Hertford. This was acceded to, 
but no sooner was the announcement made, than 
the rigid and puritanical part of the community set 
up an outcry against these repeated innovations, 
and Mr Ebenezer Huntingdon (the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State) resolved to put into execution a 
dormant act of the legislature, against the perform- 
ances. In the mean time Mr and Mrs Bartley 
(wholly uaconscious of what had been threatened) 
arrived, and were received as warmly as ever. 
The hour of performance having approached, the 
room was agai crowded, and all was on the eve of 
commencement, when a letter addressed to the 
landlord of the hotel in which the assembly-room 
was situated, came from Ebeuezer Huntingdon, 
stating, that if Mr and Mrs Bartley proceeded to 
their unlawful practices, he would prosecute then 
under the existing law of the State. The contents 
of this letter were concealed from Mr Bartley, and 
the performances went off with great eclat. 

Shortly after Mr an’ Mrs Bartley had retired to 
rest that night, the myrmidons of Ebenezer came 
With a writ, to serve it on the unconscious offend- 
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ers. The singularity of the proceedings, together 
with the indelicacy of selecting the hour of mid- 
night as the proper period for the execution of the 

rocess, aroused the indignation of several gentle- 
men who were still in the hotel, and they gave their 

ersonal securities to produce Mr Bartley the next 
day, or to answer the consequences, at the same 
time depositing five hundred dollars to meet the 
expenses of the suit. A tremendous fall of snow 
yendered the roads impassable on the following 


day, and Mr and Mrs Bartley were consequently | 


detained. Still the whole transaction was carefully 
kept from their knowledge; but some legal per- 
sons who interested themselves greatly in the mat- 
ter, and differing as to the construction of the law 


from the Attorney-General, put the question in a | 
train of judicial hearing, and were adventurous | 


enough to invite Mr and Mrs Bartley to repeat the 
entertainments that evening, as the weather was 
so unfavourable to the prosecution of their journey 
to Boston. 


decision favourable to the accused, that Mrs Bart- 
fey was made acquainted with al] that had occurred, 
by the gentlemen, who had so spiritedly defended 
the prosecution at their own risk. 

All our readers must have heard of,—and 
none can have forgotten Kean,—and the 
Kean-mania which raged for a considera- 
ble season, not only in our good “city of 
notions,” but also in the larger capitals of 
the Southward. This folly was laughed at 
at the time by many who indulged in it; it 
has since been laughed at as an exceeding- 
ly ridiculous absurdity, by all. 


measure of precaution against its reappear- | 
P a | character, but we have not been disposed 


ance, we wili, with the help of our author, 
acquaint our dear public with the fact, that 
all this precious nonsense was carried 


ie a ee a e one little attention to school books, and 
6 ’ 


English books; and doubtless as occasion 
serves, it will be made to do good service 
in settling our national reputation. 


He took leave on the 6th of October in Othello. 
On the 11th he embarked for New York, where he 
arrived on the 10th of November, and made his 
debut on the 29th as Richard IIT. So highly was 
public curiosity excited, that many people are said 
to have come from Philadelphia, a distance of nine- 
ty miles, for the sole purpose of seeing his perform- 
ance; and the receipts, which before his arrival 
had seldom: amounted to one thousand dollars per 
week, now produced more than that sum nightly. 
On the 28th of December, some gentlemen of New 
York gave hima public dinner at the City Hotel, 
after which he set out for Philadelphia. From 
Philadelphia he proceeded to Boston, where the 
demand for places to witness his performance was 
so great that they were actually disposed of by auc- 
tion. He returned to New York in April, played 


. ° . . ° . | 
again at Philadelphia in May, and again visited | 


Boston, but not meeting there on this occasion the 
same warmth of approbation which he obtained 
on his first visit, he quitted the Theatre in disgust, 
leaving the manager to appease the audience in the 
best way he could. He arrived at New York for 
the third time on the 28th of May, with the inten- 
tion of continuing his performances there, but find- 
ing that a strong prejudice had been excited against 
him by his conduct at Boston, and that the Ameri- 
cans were determined to resent it, he resolved to 
leave America immediately. Accordingly he sail- 
e on the 8thof June, and reached Liverpool] in the 
third week of July, after an absence of vine months. 


There is another anecdote related, which 
is quite illustrative of the general habits of 
the gentleman who “ quitted the Theatre in 
disgust.” He had got into some difficulty 
in London which put the London audience 


They were still unconscious of what | 
had happened; and it was not until after some | 
grave argumentation in the court of justice, and a | 


But as} 


Kean had too little prudence as well as too much 
spirit, to bow before the coming tempest: accord- 
ingly when he first appeared in Richard, he was 
greeted with laughter and hisses, even in the first 
scene: for some time his patience was proof against 
the worst efforts of malignity, till at last, irritated 
by continued opposition, he applied the words of 
the scene to his auditors, and boldly addressed the 
pit with— 

_“ Unmannered boGs, stand ye when J command !” 





t 

| The clamour of course increased, and only paused 
| a moment in expectation of an apology. In this, 
however, they were deceived ; so far {irom attempt- 
ing to sootne their wounded pride, Kean came for- 
ward and told them, “that the only proof of un- 
derstancing they had ever given, was the proper 
application of the few words he had just uttered.” 
The manager now thought proper to interfere, and 
| the part of Richard was given to a man of less 
| ability, butin higher favour with the brutal audi- 
| ence. 





| Irving’s Catechisms, in Twelve Parts; in- 
| cluding Universal history ; Grecian An- 
tiquaties ; Grecian History ; Roman Anti- 
quities ; oman History ; Classical Bi- 
ography ; Mythology ; Jewish Antiqui- 
tus; History of England; Astronomy ; 
Chemistry ; and Botany. New York, 
1824. 


Tuese are American editions of English 
| publications. On each of the above sub- 
| jects there is a little 16mo volume ; they 
‘average about ninety pages. 





| the English Reviews give them a very high 


to let them pass with this commendation 
without examining them carefully, because 
we are aware that reviewers generally give 


much injury is done by unmerited praise. 
The result of our examination is, that they 
are constucted in a manner calculated to 
give the scholar but little useful informa- 





; tlon. 








rather out of conceit with him. 


Those on History, and Antiquities, 
consist of facts stated in a manner so ab- 
stract and disconnected, that the volumes 
have scarcely a single advantage over our 
common chronological tables. It needs but 
little observation or expericnce, to teach, 
that children can derive no benefit from 
such works. The mind acquires no inter- 
est in a subject, upon which it is occupied 
only for a moment; and if the facts stated 
are learned, it is only as a task. Would it 
not be a foolish labour for a child to com- 
mit to memory, or even to read, merely 
the tables of contents in our common his- 
tories? Yet this would give them about the 


‘same real historical knowledge as can be 


obtained from these Catechisms. 

We believe that the common method of 
teaching history is very defective. We 
begin usually with works of general histo- 
ry, or those which state only a few of the 
most prominent facts relating to all na- 
tions, and to all periods. No person ever 
acquired a taste for history by this drudge- 
ry. What can be more absurd than to ex- 
pect a child to form any distinct and valu- 
able idea of the celebrated men and dis- 
tinguished events of all ages and nations, 
from one or two octavos? He might as 
well be expected to learn geometry, mere- | 
ly from reading the axioms in Euclid. A | 


Several of | 


child needs to read history in detail, more 
than one who has acquired what may be 
called a manly knowledge of human na- 
ture. Goldsmith’s histories are quite as 
concise as works of this kind can be, to do 
any good. Tytier is excellent as a book for 
reviewing and reference, but in a good 
ineasure useless to children. We speak 
from much experience, or should be less 
confident. 
_ If either of the Catechisms of this class 
1s worth anything, it is that on Jewish An- 
uquities. Children who have been accus- 
|tomed to read their Bibles, have acquired 
‘much of that sort of interest, and some of 
that knowledge, which would qualify them 
\for studying this book with advantage. 
With respect to those on Botany, Astron- 
omy, and Chemistry, it must be said, that 
in endeavouring to give a general view of 
| these sciences in too small a compass, he 
‘gives none that is comprehensible by chil- 
‘dren. We shall justify this remark by a 
‘few quotatations. 
In the Catechism of Astronomy, page 15. 








4 Q. What is the use of the diurnal motion of the 
un. 

A. It seems probable that the Sun’s diurnal mo- 
tion is to throw of [off} centrifugal light, through 
| the zodiac, giving annual and diurnal motion to the 
| planets. 





Many wise men refuse to admit this the- 
ory, because they cannot see that it rests on 
sufficient proof,—and cannot understand it, 
—and what will children do? 

Again, page 16. 

Q. Was not the Sun formerly supposed to be a 
body of fire? 

A. The Sun was formerly supposed to be a body 
of fire; but experience has proved not only the 


tops of the mountains, but the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, to be intensely cold. 


This argument, besides being unintelligi- 
ble to children, is totally nugatory. Ne 
one doubts that we depend for heat on the 
‘Sun. There are various theories respect- 
ing the manner in which it is produced, 
but the fact that the upper regions of the 
atmosphere are cold, militates equally, if at 
all, against all these theories. The fact is 
not generally considered one which it is 
very difficult to explain. 

Q. Of what does the Earth consist ? 


A. The Earth is a solid body of terrestrial mat- 
ter, nearly globular. 


The Earth is composed of terrestrial mat- 
ter! This must be interesting information 
toa child; it is fortunate that most diction- 
aries could impart it to him. 

Besides the fault of stating facts, which, 
with so little explanation, are totally unin- 
|telligible, all the Catechisms abound with 
‘sentences most barbarously constructed, 
and the number of typographical errors 
and gross misstatements of fact, renders 
the works disgraceful to the author, the 
American editor, and the printer. We 
shall give a few more extracts, both to 
show what we mean, and to prove that we 
do not find fault unjustly. 

Q. What is meant by an annual [annular] 
eclipse? 

A. An annual eclipse is a partial central eclipse, 
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when the Earth is at a distance, and the Moon has 
a luminous ring round her body. 

Q. What is the ring ? 

A. The luminous ring round the Moon, in a cen- 
tral partial eclipse, is the body of the Sun, not able 
to cover, so as to obscure the whole Moon's disc. 

Having informed us, Cat. of Pract. Chem. 
page, 10, that we could have no cold water, 
were it not for the atmosphere, because it 
would evaporate at a low temperature, he 
thus proceeds. 

Q. How is water secured to us by means of at- 
mospheric air ? 

A. The pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
water, confines it down, and prevents the heat of 
the sun from turning it into vapour. 

As to the fact, every exhausted receiver 
proves, that water evaporates in a vacuum, 
at a temperature but little lower than 212°. 
As to the principle, we suppose that the air 
holds a stone down, and makes it weigh 
more than it would in a vacuum ;—and that 
water holds all the heavier bodies down, 
and makes them weigh more than they 
would in air! 

Q. Where is gold obtained ? 

A. Gold is found in Africa, Hungary, Spain, and 
France, in small grains, termed gold dust. 

We had adopted the vulgar notion, that 
America occasionally produces some gold. 

Q. What are the qualities of silver? 

A. Silver is of a white colour, unalterable by fire, 
and very tenacious. 

T. Describe how clothes retain the heat of the 
body. 

P. In this climate the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is inferior to that of the body; consequently, 
clothes are necessary to prevent the heat of the 
body, which has been separated from the air by 
the lungs, from suddenly escaping. 

Our readers will not need to be told, that 
clothes keep us warm, because they are not 
so good conductors of caloric, as the air. It 
is news to us, that the heat of the body is 
separated from the air by the lungs. If 
the author intends to advert to the theory, 
that by the absorption of oxygen into the 
blood, latent becomes sensible heat, and 
thus the animal heat is created and supplied, 
he should have expressed himself somewhat 
more intelligibly,—though it would have 
been better to let the subject alone. 

We will teaze our readers with only one 
example more. In the Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, the country is said to have been three 
hundred and eighty miles long, and three 
hundred and ten broad. In the Grecian 
History its dismensions are stated at four 
hundred in length, and one hundred and 
fifty the greatest breadth. 

In a previous number we expressd our 
opinion of the colloquial method of com- 
posing school books. We have never seen 
it exhibited in a form involving so much 
foolish and tedious repetition, as in these 
Catechisms. On the whole.—as we are 
desirous of saying what we can in praise of 
works of which we are obliged to say so 
much that is not praise, we shall concede, 
that those who are reviewing the studies 
to which these relate, might obtain many 
important facts from them at little expense ; 
and the numerous errors might serve a 
useful purpose, as examples of false syntax 
im the study of grammar. 





Letters from the South and West. By Ar- 
thur Singleton, Esq. Boston, 1824. 8vo. 
pp. 159. 


Tuts book has quite disappointed us. From 
certain newspaper remarks, and one or two 
little things which rumour brought to our 
ears, we expected to find it rather flat. It 
is, however, a very amusing book, and what 
is almost as good, quite a sensible book. Sin- 
gleton is a nom de guerre—but we are well 
persuaded that the true name which it con- 
ceals, will be known some of these days, 
pretty widely. The style is good, though 
very careless; sometimes obsolete or un- 
appropriate words and phrases are used, 
—the ornaments are not always in good 
taste; and a little of the occasional elo- 
quence might have been very safely nipt 
in the bud. But all the letters are written 
with great liveliness; the remarks are gen- 
erally ingenious, and sometimes extremely 
acute. Mingled with a great deal of hu- 
mour, there are some strokes of fine wit,— 
and the language is evidently that of one 
who has words at will, and considerable 
skill in the use of them. That the author 
travelled; that he went,—generally speak- 
ing,—where he says he did, and actually 
saw most of what he says he saw, we be- 
lieve, because there is an air of truth and 
reality about his narrations and remarks, 
which is quite convincing. But we must 
suppose that he now and then locates a 
floating story when he can find a good 
home for it, and is generally disposed to put 
things in a striking light, and fill up a de- 
fectiv> outiine rather than leave a lamenta- 
ble hiatus,—and sometimes takes occasion 
to forget whether he saw or heard of some 
clever incident and in short, remembered 


that he was a traveller, and was by no | 
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delphia forever ! a Greek compound, you perceive, 
signifying brotherly-love ; is as level as a Quaker’s 
broad brim. The day after my arrival, I ascended 
the almost only eminence in the city, one of the two 
shot-towers, tospy down upon it. It appears not 
unlike a horizontal Brodingnagian brick-kiln; long 
never-ending blocks of brick, with little holes at 
bottom to creep in at; and little holes at top to 
peep out at. At this altitude, the eager currents of 
human beings appear diminished into a small folk, 
like Lilliputians ; all, like the armies of the grand- 
son of Cyrus, in a hundred years, to be no more. 
The city, which is six score of miles from the sea 
by the channel, is spread upon the isthmus between 
the Delaware, and the Schuylkill, half a score of 
miles above their confluence. These two rivers, 
east and west of the city, are, the one grand, the 
other picturesque; and the elegant light broad- 
spanned arch thrown over the latter by our towns- 
man Palmer, recalls agreeable associations. The 
Delaware waters were, last winter, so consolidated, 
Opposite the city, that a festive ox was roasted 
whole upon the ice. Although this river is now 
floating ships too and fro from all nations, once was 
the time, when, if a ship arrived from Europe; the 
citizens used to chime Christ-church bells. * * * 
From Market-street wharf, upon which Franklio 
first landed, one has a fine view of Jersey-shore, 
opposite ; and of the Mariner’s,Hotel, fitted from 
the hull of a large ship, with an ensign for a sign, 
and moored on the middle of the river. The Del- 
aware is daily crossed by steam-boats, with their 
broad dusky pennons of steam trailing behind ; and 
by team-boats, which wheel along the water, pro- 
pelled by horses on board in circular motion. 
About four miles above the city, on the west banks 
of the river, are the almost forgotten ruins of the 
mansion of William Penn, upon whose top was 
once, it is said, a leaden fish-pond. It is a curious 
fact in Natural History, that the environs of this 
city, and of Jersey, are visited, once in seventeen 
years, with locusts in Egyptian multitudes. Most 
places this way, even if small, are chartered 
with their mayor, recorder, aldermen, and com- 
mon council; and I trust that Boston will soon 
persuade its honest township into a lordly city; 
inasmuch as green-turtles are plenty. Soon after 


_my arrival, a report of peace convulsed the whole 


means peculiarly unwilling to avail him- | 


self of the ex-officio license which attaches 
to that character; or else we must grant 
that Arthur Singleton, Esq. had most re- 
markable luck, in finding provided for him, 
wherever he went, an unfailing supply of 
excellent matter to make letters out of. 

These letters strike us as having been 
written lately from materials gathered some 
years since. Mr Singleton issupposed to be 
travelling during the late war; but there is 
something too much of freshness about his 
correspondence to allow us to believe that it 
has lain in his drawer for Horace’s “ nine 
years.” We rather suppose that these 
letters were then written, and have since 
become the foundation of the letters now 
published. 

They are six in number; from Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Virginia, Kentucky, 
New Orleans, and the Gulf of Mexico. 
We rather prefer that from Philadelphia to 
those which follow it ;—though the interest 
of the work is well sustained throughout. 
The following extracts, from the first let- 
ter, may amuse our readers, and will give 
them a very fair idea of the general char- 
acter, and merits and demerits of the book, 

Dear Brother, 


This city, which is the great metropolis of 
Penn’s Woodland, and which was eulogized by 


Him. of Tarsus, ‘H Diradergia feviren Phila- 





city into ecstacies. Illumination! illumination! 
Briareus, with his hundred hands, was wanted, to 
light the flambeaux of rejoicing. Soon, however, 
a counter-report palsied the spirits, and extinguish- 
ed the tapers. * * * 

There are not so many men of letters in Phila- 
delphia, nor in New York, in ratio of population, 
as in Boston. Boston is the Edinburgh of litera- 
ture in America. Philadelphia and New York are 
the London and Liverpool of commerce. The 
Philadelphians, in reverse to the New Yorkers, are 
called a cold, cautious, calculating, hard-to-be-ac- 
quainted-with people; especially to one of still, 
withdrawing habitudes. Although a mottled mass 
of heterogeneous citizens, of all tongues and kin- 
dreds, yet they appear, to use a phrase of one oi 
their own late nondescript pamphleteers, to unite 
into a peaceable “ reciprocity of commutuality.” 
‘There are here fewer distinctions of caste, than in 
other cities; Owing probably to the equalizing doc- 
trines of the Quakers. * * * 

The Philadelphians are a neat folk. Come Sa- 
turday evening, and every besom in the city is 
alive; every servant astir, out before the front- 
door, to sweep the flag-stones, and bricked side- 
walks, for the sabbath. Better had one not ad- 
venture along on that evening, as he would eschew 
suffocation, or demolition by the whirligig hesoms. 
However, that one madam is notexactly as neat as 
another madam here, more than in other cities, | 
denote from the varying degrees of lustre upon the 
brazen knockers, and bell-knobs, How much triv- 
jal differences prejudice the taste towards the in- 
dwellers. As youelbow along the lower, and more 
mercenary squares, every citizen seems bandying 
cent per cent, discount, advance sterling, invoices; 
all as uncongenial as hellebore to me; who would 
rather see a gallant book launch from: the press, 
than a gallant’ship loom into port. In travers 
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ing populous cities, how convenient were itto have 
four faces, to avoid the collision of the crowd ; but 
there appears to be no prospect of there being any 
immediate improvements in the species. An an- 
noyance in most cities is the populace of little cur- 
tail yelpers ; not altogether, whether free or in vas- 
salage, worth one groat to any one person. Ifa dog 
have a real value, then is there an excuse for keep- 
ing him; but one case of hydrophobia, of late so 
frequent, is a powerful reason for collaring and tax- 
ing the whole canine family. As you muse along 
up oft of these lower regions, into the central 
wards, the heart is frequently refreshed by the sight 
of airy young misses sitting at the open front doors, 
and windows. A few days after I came here, as | 
went expatiating along the sidewalks, near Chesnut 
and Fourth, | was startled by a sudden snapping 
noise behind me, and stared about for some varlet’s 
whip. It was only two loving young ladies kissing 
each other upon meeting ; a not uncommon, and a 
very sweet custom, if also the gentlemen might 
partake with them. As you approach towards the 
market-house, which is supported by about three 
hundred brick pillars, and extends up and down 
for half a inile, in its various departments of flesh, 
fish, and fruit, and is one of the most abundant and 
choice in the world, and under an excellent police ; 
the ear is regaled with the cries of :—‘ pepper-pot, 
right hot;” “hot corn, hot corn ;” “ oys, oys, poor 
Jack wants his money for selling pickled oysters ;” 
soitening the discordant gutturals : —* uch, uch, uch, 
oaruch,” of the half naked sweeps. When will a 
lady Montague arise, in this country, who will 
honour herself, by giving a welcome festival to 
these half jamished wretches, on the return of each 
annual May-day? Monopolizers sometimes en 

deavour to circumvent the market, and thus specu- 
late upon the poor. It is an unfair sight, to see 
women guiding their carry-alls to pamper the city 
Witi their luscious melons, without aman ; although 
far in Maine, i once saw red-armed women plying 
the oar fora score of miles to market in an open 
boat. The women of the city, and not the men, 
do the chief chaffering, going with the sun to the 
mart, with a servant behind elbowing the basket. 
Here every article goes by jip’s, so many fi'p’s 
(about five pennies) a piece or dozen. On one 
side of the market, has sojourned for many years 
a dwarf, as he is called, for exhibition; but he is 
what I call an imperfect man; since his head and 
body are stout as Samson’s, his lower extremities 
dwindled and twined into the fish-shape of a mer- 
man. Now I comprehend a dwarf to be a minikin, 
a biped humanly symmetrical, but in miniature. 
His ushering cicerone looked like Death in the 
Primer. At first view, the pygmean giant ap- 
peared to be so full of health, as to be almost sick. 
But, indeed, he had such a power of infirmities, 
each opposing the other, that, to save his life, he 
could not die, until he got the better of them. 
When I visit any such ovject of commiseration, my 
rule is, to look sharp, but take no notice. If he 
had lived in the days, and country, of Scarron, he 
might have applied to be second valetudinarian to 
her majesty. Near the lower market, at a shop 
door, in acage has long hung a dusky mocking-bird, 
which imitates the everchanging noises, and cries, 
in the street, with wonderful accuracy. I thought 
of Sterne’s pathetic starling :—*I can’t get out;” 
“I can’t get out.” It is dificult, for some time, for 
a rural stranger to sleep in a city, on account of the 
rumbling, and rattling, in the streets; but, after a 
while, if half the city were to crash down, he would 
esteem it a matterof course, and not awake. It is 
very agreeable to repose in bed, and to hear the 
lanterned watchmen, as they perambulate the 
wards, which im a dark evening are lighted with 
near a thousand lamps, sing out:—‘ past eleven o’- 
cluck, anda cloudy night;” “three o’clock, and a 
bright star-light;” and thus to strike the slow-pass- 
img note of time, through all the weary watches of 
their walks. 

_ I notice, in this city, the Eastern habit of balanc- 
ing back upon the chair’s hind legs; a posture in 
which Burns tells us he used to sit in his ruminat- 
mg mood; and also of vexing the living coals, al 

though they glow never so fiercely. Until you 
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leave home, you will not be aware how many pro- 
vincial, and fatherless and motherless heathenisms, 
are used in daily parle by some New Englanders; 
although they justly take pride in being more literate 
than most other states. For ensample :—they use 
the word conduct as a neuter verb; the substantive 
progress as a verb; and stop short at the sign of 





the infinitive mood, as, she can sing if she chooses 
to; i. e. to sing. They say, flowers wilt for wither, 
thus used in Salmagundi; tip up for tilt up, so used 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress; transmogrified, used by 
Smollet; heft, old Saxon, for weight; serious for 
religious ; rungs for rounds ofa ladder; sauce for 
vegetables ; gunning for shooting ; tackling for har- 
ness; notions for articles ; birth for office ; scrawls 
for faggots ; fix for fixure ; spry fornimle ; lengthy 
for lengthened; lick for strike; hang the horse ; 
had not ought; to convene for to be convenient ; 
complected for complexioned; slump; jounce for 
jolt; chunky for chubby ; slushy for sloppy ; smash 
for quash; and soon. And in pronunciation, they 
do not aspirate the Ain many words, as wich for 
which, were for where, wen for when; and they 
flatten other words, as na-ter for nat-ure, vir-too for 
virt-ue, with many more. All such backbiters of 
the king’s English should be eschewed by every 
scholar, as he wouldeschew mean company. How- 
ever, you need not hence conclude all the rest of 
the states to be perfect in phraseology. The Phila- 
delphians, beside many of the above, have some 
peculiarities of their own, as:—like | used, for as I 
used; did not let on, for did notyexplain ; get shut 
of a thing, for get rid of a thing; durst I go, for 
may [ go? leave me do this, for permit me to do 
this; little bit of time; this is queer, for this is 
strange ; the dear knows, for the demon knows; 
and the flat emphasis of a, as payer for pa’a ; mayer 
for ma’a. But at the South, and the West, there 
may you hear idiomatic vulgarisms rivalling the 
Eastern; and if | go thither, I will endeavour to 
turn the tables upon them in these matters. Thus, 
as you coveted notices, rather than sentiment, I 
have detailed some of those minute insignificancies, 
which arrest the observation of a stranger, but 
which, in a few weeks, become familiarized ; and, 
I trust, a livelier picture of the city is thus given, 
than would be given from more general traits ; but, 
after all, compared with the country, a city, as our 
friend the doctor would say, is but a crucible of 
noxious gases. Now, macte virtute, m2 frater, 
vale atque vive! 

Our readers will observe at once, a singu- 
lar fashion which our author has of rambling 
from subject to subject, without either no- 
tice or provocation. This is carried so far 
as to create occasionally some little confu- 
sion. A remark or statement of fact, is re- 
ferred to the sentence beiore or after it, 
until the reader is taught by the utter non- 
sense * thus makes, to let it stand by it- 
self. In one of the paragraphs just quoted, 
the writer jumps from hydrophobia to airy 
young misses, thence,—by the way of kiss- 
ing,—to “ pepper-pot, right-hot;”—from 
chimney sweeps to Lady Montague,— 
thence to women who drive and ought not to 
drive,—and then lights upon a hideous cripple. 

In his letter from Virginia, one of those 
extraordinary Circumstances is related, 
which it is about equally difficult, to be- 
lieve, to deny, or to explain. 

The chief sickness, in this ancientest dominion, 
is in the autumn; when you may chance to shake, 
on one day, so tha@t you cannot hold into your 
chair: and, on the next, to burn so as to scorch 
your clothes. In this vicinity, they do not often suf- 
fer from hydrophobia ; although surrounded by fam- 
ilies of hounds, pointers, and spaniels. They have 
a method of preventing a dog from running rabid, 
by cutting out the worm under his tongue. Be- 
sides, near Loretto, they have a reputed remedy 
against canine rabiosity ; two mad-dog stones, of 
long-extolled efficacy. They are a little similar to 








the cobra, or snake-stone; came from the East In- 
dies, and were left in gratitude by a foreigner, many 
years ago, with directions how to be used, but were 
long neglected. At length, it was resolved to make 
trial of one, and it succeeded ; and has since suc- 
ceeded in very many cases; the patients coming 
from a far land. The stones are about an inch and 
a half cube; resemble a piece of hone, or hard 
soap; and are powerful astringents and absorbents. 
When putinto warm water from the wound, they 
discolour it with matter drawn froin the blood. One 
is owned by a company, who bought it for four 
hundred dollars, and deposited it with a physician, 
at Tappahannock, for the use of the proprietors. 
The other is owned by a private man, Mr Sale, who 
derives from it a revenue; the patient boarding 
with him, and paying twenty dollars for the stone. 
All the danger is, lest there should be some little 
scratch not perceived in time ; or too many wounds 
for the stone to be applied to in season, before the 
whole system be tainted. Although somewhat in- 
credulus odi myself, I have been thus particular, 
because, relying on respectable and repeated testi- 
monies, I deem it of the price of human life, that 
such, if possible, be procured and experimented in 
hospitals in populous cities. 


The picture of Washington is correct, 
and pleasant enough, but not very striking ; 
—and our only additional extract shall be 
from the last letter. Mr S. had found him- 
self in New Orleans rather longer than 
was consistent with his safety, and sailed 
for a northern port. 


We had not been in the Gulf long, before the 
commander found that he had shipped Death among 
his steerage passengers. The yellow plague was 
on board. At the moon’s first quarter, and within 
three hours of each other, two died. When aman 
dies at sea, a couple of mariners roll up the dead 
body in a sheet, or blanket; and, with their stout 
steel three-edged marline-needles, seam it tight, so 
as to shape it to the head and trunk. A plank is 
laid from the head of a barrel to the leeward side 
of the ship, upon which the corpse is extended, 
having an iron fifty-six appended tothe feet. Then, 
while the officers, and the blue-jerkined shipmen, 
all stand solemnly round, with their heads uncov- 
ered, the burial service is read at the head of the 
dead, and the corse is slowly, and sacredly launch- 
ed overboard, and sinks standing, and floating, at a 
certain number of fathoms deep, in the ocean; 
there to remain, until the sea shall give up her 
dead. Mariners are contradictory beings; these 


bibulous hearts of oak would feelingly render any, ~ 


the most menial, service to the sick; and some- 
times would their rough hands dash a tear from 
their weather-beaten cheeks ; and yet would they, 
perhaps, jest on the body as they were seaming up 
the corse. In about a week after the first two, and 
again within a few hours of each other, in the 
morning, died two more, and were buried in the 
sea. A day after, a fifth steerage passenger died 
also on deck, and followed his four dead messmates 
into the overwhelming abysses. Thus, within ten 
days, died, of this most repelling, and fatal disease, 
five men, being one half of the steerage passen- 
gers; leaving two others sick. One that died’ was a 
lustly pillar of strength, and portrait of health ; 
and yet he fell, and faded, in one day. These sad 
deaths will quarantine us, for a half month or more, 
at Tinicum {sland. These unhappy men seemed 
little affected at their fate; and why was it that I 
myself was more affected at the death of the first, 
than of the last one; when, assuredly, my grief 
ought to have increased with the increased cause 
for sorrow. I repeated the sublime and solemn 
burial-service over the dead bodies of the two 
last; as we committed “the bodies to their place, 
their souls to Heaven’s grace, and the rest in God’s 
own time.” 





The Philosophy of Natural History, by 
William Smellie, Member of the Antiqua- 


rian and Royal Socteties of Edinburgh. 
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With an Introduction and various Addt- 
tions and Alterations, intended to adapt at 
to the present state of Knowledge. By 
John Ware, M. D., Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, and of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences. Bos- 
ton, 1824. 8vo. pp. 396. 


Tue study of Natural History is particu- 
lary advantageous to the young, from its 
direct tendency to cultivate one of the 
most useful habits of the mind, that of at- 
tentive observation of things of common 
and every day occurrence. Its objects are 
every where around us, and in Constant 
action,—swimming in the waters, flying in 
the air, walking the earth, and burrowing 
beneath it. One set provides our food and 
clothing, another purloins and destroys 
them. Some attack, and others protect us. 
Their forms are continually before our 
eyes, and their voices always sounding in 
ourears. It is also a science particularly 
attractive. A history of animalsis the most 
agreeable book, and a menagerie or avi- 
ary the most agreeable exhibition to intel- 
ligent children, and the operations of an ant- 
hill, a birds-nest, or a bee-hive, are inex- 
haustible sources of amusement. 

To children of a larger growth, Natural 
History and Animal Physiology offer the 
greatest variety of innocent and useful 
eratification. The number and magnitude 
of results, produced by animals with instru- 
ments apparently so inadequate,—their 
amazing industry and forecast, and the ex- 
quisite adaptation of their structure and 
instincts to the wants and purposes of their 
existence, are always worthy of our study, 
and frequently of our imitation. 

With all these attractions, and all this 
natural taste of mankind, if we may so 
speak, for these studies, it is remarkabie 
that they have not been more generally 
cultivated. “Even men of learning,” as 
Mr Smellie observes, “ often betray an ig- 
norance of the most common subjects, which 
it is painful to remark.” Professional gen- 
tlemen, it is said, in our own country and 
time, have been known to mistake a whale 
for a fish,—and very grave and particular 
accounts have been published of the Mer- 
maid. We think the rudiments of Nat- 
ural History and Physiology might be ad- 
vantageously introduced in the course of 
the common school education of children. 
These studies might serve agreeably to di- 
versify the severer ones of arithmetic and 
grammar, while they answered the addi- 
tional end of directing to useful purposes 
the amusements of hours of relaxation. 
We would introduce the subject of this ar- 
ticle to the notice of the public, as an ele- 
mentary work extremely well adapted to 
this purpose; in which the original one of 
Smellie has been much improved by the nu- 
merous additions and alterations of the 
American editor. Among these the most 
important are the introductory chapters, 
which occupy something more than a quar- 
ter of the whole volume. They give an 
account of the structure and classification 
of living beingss in general, according to the 


late improvements in Comparative Anato- 
my and Physiology, sciences which, as is 
well known to some of our readers, have 
been cultivated of late years by a few in- 
dividuals in Europe, with extraordinary zeal 
and success. 

The first chapter treats of the nature of 
living bodies, and the distinction between 
animals and vegetables, which last is a 
more difficult point thanit would appear 
at first sight. Weare apt to imagine that 
the boundary between these kingdoms is 
strongly marked, and are not a little sur- 
prised to discover how few qualities are 
peculiar to animals. Of the two which 
seem most distinctive, the power of local 
motion and that of moving parts by the 
operation of an internal principle, the for- 
mer is wanting in some of the lower orders 
of animals, while it is possessed in some 
measure by some marine plants. ‘The lat- 
ter belongs in an eminent degree to the 
sensitive plant, which shrinks from the 
slightest touch; by the Hedysarum gyrans 
of the East Indies, which seems to amuse 
itself by moving its leaves briskly upward 
and downward and twisting them round on 
their foot-stalks, whenever the sun shines 
upon it; by the fly-trap of Carolina, which 
crushes the unwary insect who alights upon 
it; and less considerably by the sun-flower, 
the common barberry, and the mallow. 
The difference between the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms consists not in any single 
principle, but in an assemblage of circum- 
stances, such as the nature of their food, 
and mode of obtaining and digesting it; 
the powers of knowledge, feeling, and vo- 
lition; the manner of reproduction, struc- 
ture, form, and chemical composition. 

The second chapter is devoted to the 
consideration of the structure of vegeta- 
bies, and the third to that of animals, and 
contains ‘“‘a complete view of the animal 
kingdom, beginning with man, the most 
perfect member of it, and descending to 
those obscure and minute creatures, which 
are scarcely visible except with the as- 
sistance of a microscope.” And we be- 
lieve the general reader can seldom find a 
greater quantity of interesting information 
within the same compass. When con- 
sider the great light which has been thrown 
upon physiology in general, and particular- 
ly upon many hitherto obscure points in that 
of the human species, by the cultivation of 
comparative anatomy in Europe, we cannot 
but regret that it has met with so little atten- 
tion in this country, and that our cabinets, 
whether public or private, are so few and 
so meagre. 

The body of the work is divided into 
fifteen chapters, under the following titles: 
Respiration; The Motions of Animals; In- 
stinct; The Senses; Infancy ; The Growth 
and Food of Animals ; Their Transformation; 
Their Habitations; Their Hostilities; Their 
Artifices; Their Societies; Their Docility ; 
Their Covering, Migration, and Torpidity ; 
The Longevity and Dissolution of Organ- 
ized Bodies; The Progressive Scale or 
Chain of Beings in the Universe. Each of 

















































































tails. We shall extract, as an example of 
these, the account of the conduct of the 
termites or fighting ants of Africa, when 
an attack is made upon their habitations, 
We may remark, in passing, that these hab- 
itations, the work of insects of which the 
largest are not much more than half an 
inch in length, and the greater part not 
half that size, are solid and well built round 
pyramids, ten feet in height, and abafat as 
large at the base. 


When a breach is made in one of the hills, the 
first object that attracts attention is the behaviour 
of the soldiers, or fighting insects. Immediately 
after the blow is given, a soldier comes out, walks 
about the breach, and seems to examine the na- 
ture of the enemy, and the cause of the attack. 
He then goes into the hill, gives the alarm, and ina 
short time large bodies rush out as fast as the 
breach will permit. It is not easy to describe the 
fury these insects discover. In their eagerness to 
repel the enemy, they frequently tumble down the 
sides of the hill, but recover themselves very 
quickly, and bite every thing they encoynter. This 
biting, joined to the striking of their forceps upon 
the building, makes a crackling or vibrating noise, 
which is somewhat shriller and quicker than the 
ticking of a watch, and may be heard at the dis- 
tance of three or four feet. While the attack pro- 
ceeds, they are in the most violent bustle and agi- 
tation. If they get hold of any part of a man’s 
body, they instantly make a wound, which dischar- 
ges as much blood as is equal to their own weight. 
When they attack the leg, the stain of blood upon 
the stocking extends more than an inch in width. 
They make their hooked jaws meet at the first 
stroke, and never quit their hold, but suffer them- 
selves to be pulled away leg by leg, and piece by 
piece, without the smallest attempt to escape. On 
the other hand, if.a person keeps out of their reach, 
and gives them no further disturbance, in less thar 
half an hour they retire into the nest, as if they 
supposed that the wonderful monster that damaged 
their castle had fled. Before the whole of the sol- 
diers have got in, the labouring insects are all in 
motion, and hasten towards the breach, each of them 
having a quantity of tempered mortar in his mouth. 
This mortar they stick upon the breach as fast as 
they arrive, and perform the operation with so 
much despatch and facility, that notwithstanding 
the immensity of their numbers, they never stop 
or embarrass One another. During this scene of ap- 
parent burry and confusion, the spectator is agreea- 
bly surprised, when he perceives a regular wall 
gradually arising and filling the chasm. While the 
labourers are thus employed, almost allthe soldiers 
r-main within; except here and there one, who 
saunters about among six hundred ora thousand 
labourers, but never touches the mortar. One sol- 
dier, however, always takes his station close to the 
wall that the labourers are building. This soldier 
turns himself leisurely on all sides, and at intervals 
of a minute or two, raises his head, beats upon the 
building with his forceps, and makes the vibrating 
noise formerly mentioned. A loud hiss instantly 
issues from the inside of the dome and all the sub- 
terraneous caverns or passages. That this hiss 
proceeds from the labourers is apparent, for, at ev- 
ery signal of this kind, they work with redoubled 
quickness and alacrity. A renewal of the attack, 
however, instantly changes the scene. On the 
first stroke, the labourers run into the many pipes 
and galleries with which the building is perforated, 
which they do so quickly, that they seem to vanish ; 
for, ina few seconds all are gone, and the soldiers 
rush out as numerous and yindictive as before. On 
finding no enemy, they return again leisurely into 
the hill, and very soon after, the labourers appear 
loaded as at first, as active and as sedulous, with 
soldiers here anc there among them, who act just 
in the same manner, One or other of them giving 
the signal to hasten the business. Thus the pleas- 
ure of seeing them come out to work or to fighit, al- 








these contains a variety of interesting de- 


ternately, may be obtained as often as curiosity 
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excites, or time permits; and it will certainly be | which is an extension of the optic axis of 


found, that the one order never attempts to fight, nor 
the other to work, let the emergency be ever so 
great. 


We propose to make a few remarks on 
various subjects treated of in this work, 
as they happened to occur to us on its pe- 
rusal, without regard to their order or mu- 
tual connexion. 

_ The leaps of small animals, when compar- 
ed with those of creatures of larger dimen- | 





that eye; when we look at it with the other, 
it isseen in a different line. Thus, if we 
place a candle at the distance of ten feet, 
and look at a finger held up at arm’s length 
in a line between the nose and the candle, 
with the right eye closed, the finger will 
appear to be on a line stretching towards 





unable to digest vegetables. 
for them to do so at first ; but their stomachs 
become habituated to it by use. 
cats learn to eat and digest bread very 
well. 


out the finer specimens, the race is not so 
apt to degenerate. 


It is observed on page 167, that dogs are 
It is difficult 


Dogs and 


The power of education and habit 


the right side of the candle ; if the left eye} over the appetites of domestic animals, is 


directed towards the left side. 


‘only is closed, it will appear to be on one| well. exemplified in. cats, which, when 
But if these | young, delight in raw meat, their natural 


sions, are often supposed to imply a degree | lines are caused to cross at the place of the | food, but after some ‘years of domestication, 
of muscular power excessively dispropor- | object, which is done by opening both eyes | will refuse any that has not been cooked. 


tioned to their size. 


But this, it has been | and directing the optic axes towards the | 


observed, does not necessarily follow. For, | finger, that is, by looking directly at it, it 
it is to be considered, that if the weight to | is plain that both eyes will see the same 
be moved, and the moving power, are dimin- | object in the same place, or in other words, 
ished alike, the distances to which the ani-| they will see but une object. This may be 
mals are projected should be equal. Thus,| confirmed by looking at the candle. The 
if the grasshopper be a thousand times finger in that case being no longer at the 
smaller than a cat, it should have but a} point of intersection, will appear indistinct 


proportional quantity, or one thousandth | 
part of her strength, to leap an equal dis-| 
tance, for instance, six feet; but six feet, 
scem an enormous leap for a grasshopper, | 
being more shan fifty times its length, while | 
it is but four or five times that of the cat. | 
But as small animals cannot usually leap so | 
far as some larger ones, this mode of rea- 
soning would prove them to be proportion- 
ally weaker instead of stronger, if it were 
not remembered that such small weights 
do not acquire momentum to overcome the 
resistance of the air in the same degree as 
larger ones. There are differences of mus- 
cular strength in different animals, un- 


doubtedly, but not such remarkable ones as | 


is sometimes supposed. , 
The readers of the “Light of Nature,” 








will detect some ludicrous points of resem- 
blance between certain bivalved shell-fish, 
described on page 107, (which perform all 
their operations with an instrument bear- 
ing a general resemblance to a leg and 
foot, but which they cause to assume almost 
any kind of shape their exigencies may 
require,) and the celebrated vehicles of that 
highly imaginative work, which, according 
to their several wants or occasions, could 
thrust out an eye, an ear, a hand, or a pair 
of duck-legs. 

There are some singular peculiarities in 
individuals with respect to the sense of 
smelling. The fragrance of the rose, so 
agreeable to most persons, produces in 
many a very disagreeable, and insome a 
distressing catarrhal affection. The re- 
markable distress, also, which is experienc- 
ed by some on the presence of a cat, even 
when they do not see or hear it, cannot ea- 
sily be accounted for by any other supposi- 
tion than that of an extraordinary suscep- 
tibility of the olfactory organ of such per- 
sons to the particular and pretty powerful 
effluvia of this animal. 

Philosophers have given various explan- 
ations of the manner in which single vision 
happens with two eyes. The most simple 
and satisfactory of these is not noticed in 
this work. It was proposed, we believe by 
Dr Wells in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. When we look at an object with 
one eye, we see it in a particular line, 


and double. Single vision, then, is effected 
by causing the optic axes to cross at the 
place of the object, or part of an object, of 
which we wish to obtain a distinct view. 
The field of distinct vision when the object 
is near the eye, is very small, and every 
thing around it appears more or less con- 
fused and doubled; but we correct this 
impression, not, as supposed by some, by the 
knowledge obtained by touch, at least so 
far as its singleness is concerned, but by 
rapidly crossing the optic axes on every 
object, or part of an object around, thus 
bringing each separately into the proper 
field or focus. In looking at distant objects 
where the prolonged axes approach nearer 
to parallel lines, vision is never so distinct 
as when the object is near, but the field of 
distinctness is comparatively greater. Many 
illustrations of this explanation might be 
brought forward, but it seems unnecessary 
in a cursory review of this sort, to dwell 
longer on the subject. 

On page 141, among other judicious re- 
marks respecting infancy, we find the fol- 
lowing. 

Infants, recently after birth, frequently. suffer 
from giving them, instead of the mother’s milk, 
wine-whey, water-gruel, and similar unnatural 
kinds of nourishment. 

Practices of this sort are still among the 
disgraces of this enlightened age. Per- 
haps not one among fifty infants escapes 
the nurse’s spoon. Their tender stomachs 
are offended, their natural appetite palled, 
and their sleep disturbed, by the effects of 
the absurd hypothesis, that they are born 
in a state of starvation. Still more abom- 
inable is the doctrine, that the stomach is 
ina state of disease, and cannot perform 
its functions till set in motion by medicine. 
The author attributes to the absence of 
these and other absurdities, the strength, 
agility, and fine proportions of savages. 
This, however, should be received with 
some allowance. It should be considered, 
that in savage life, those only are selected, 
as it were, whose firm constitutions survive 
the hardships of such a state. The feebler 
children perish, and sometimes, perhaps, 
are purposely destroyed in infancy. And 





by a natural result of this sort of picking 
20 





The author considers the question of the 
migration of the smaller birds, and inclines 
to the opinion, which, indeed, is the most 
probable, that they do actually migrate. 
The few instances in which such birds have 
been dug from the mud of ponds, or the 
banks of rivers, seem to be only exceptions 
to the general rule; since it is difficult 
to imagine why these instances should not 
be more frequent, especially about places 
where these birds have been accustomed to 
assemble in great numbers before their pe- 
riodical disappearance. The objection aris- 
ing from the supposed difficulty of such long 
journeys, loses much of its force, when we 
consider the great rapidity of the flight of 
birds. Thus, Spallanzani computes that of 
the swallow at ninety-two miles an hour. 
“A falcon belonging to Henry IV., of 
France, escaped from Fontainbleau, and in 
twenty-four hours was found at Malta, a 
distance of one thousand three hundred and 
fifty miles; a velocity nearly equal to fifty- 
seven miles an hour, supposing the falcon 
to have been on the wing the whole time. 
But as such birds never fly by night, and 
allowing the day to be at the longest, his 
flight was perhaps equal to seventy-five 
miles an hour. It is probable, however, 
that he neither had so many hours of light, 
in the twenty-four, to pursue his journey, 
nor that he was retaken immediately on 
his arrival.” 

One of the greatest objections to the no- 
tion of the migration of small birds, arises 
from flocks not being more frequently seen 
performing them; but it may be supposed 
that they move singly towards their desti- 
nation during the day, assembling only, if 
they assemble at all, in the night, and usu- 
ally in unfrequented places. 

Under the head of Torpidity of Animals, 
we find an allusion to the various accounts, 
which have been published from time to time, 
of living toads found imbedded in the trunks 
of old trees, or in solid rocks. This is one of 
the most remarkable anomalies in the his- 
tory of animal life. That this can be sup- 
ported without any modification of action, 
which implies destruction and reproduction 
of parts—which seems impossible in these 
instances—is one of the most singular phe- 
nomena with which we are acquainted. 
Some of these accounts, however, confirm 
what is related in another part of this work, 
of the longevity of the toad. 

Our readers will excuse us from dwelling 
long upon this work ; since there is so little 
fault to be found with it. For, without be- 
ing critical, as was long ago remarked of 
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reviewers, we are nothing. In conclusion, 
we recommend it as a book which ought to 
be in the hands of all young people, as well 
as some older ones, and which affords a 
great deal of useful information in an agree- 
able manner. 





The Mystic Mount, and the Voice. By Ar- 


thur Genio, Esq. New York, 1823. 8vo. | 


pp. 22. 

Turis book begins with an exceedingly ri- 
diculous and impertinent advertisement, by 
way of preface. It runs thus. 

I have written somewhat heretofore with a sin- 
cere desire to please fastidious critics, and a busy 
public; but not finding it marvellously easy to dis- 
compose the rigid and inflexible gravity of their 
risible muscles, any farther than a bitter, intolera- 
ble SNEER would have a tendency to effect it—I 
have written the following exclusively for my own 
cratification and pleasure—ne plus ultra. 

Now that sundry gentlemen—and sundry 
who were not so in any sense of the word— 
have amused themselves with writing prose 
and verse, we doubt not, although it be but 
a foolish pastime at best; but for an author 
of a would-be Poem, to go so far beyond 
the usual “solicitation of friends,” or 
“ youthful efforts which may amuse ;”—to 
leave all customary or tolerable affectation 
so far behind him, as to make such a pre- 
face as this,—it is really treating the pub- 
lic.—before whom every man who publish- 
es, comes a supplicant,—with too much con- 
tempt. Pray, Mr Genio, seeing that you 
wrote for your own amusement, for whose 
did you print this product of—not your la- 
bours—your pleasures? Probably, when 
you underwent the pains of publishing, 
it never occurred to you that there 
were any people in the world but your 
printer and his devil ; and as to the expense 
of the matter, it was doubtless a comfort to 
help a clever man in the way of his trade! 
We are more willing to treat this absurdity 


as it deserves, because something very like | 
it has met us lately at the beginning of a 


these uncertainties will be given in the 

next edition which Mr G. publishes for his 

amusement. In the mean time, as we are 

utterly unable to make any sense of it, we 
shall proceed to show what sort of nonsense 
the author has made. 

The running title for “The Mystic 
Mount” is “ A Vision,”—and whether Mr 
|G. saw the mount ¢% a vision, or being on 
this mount saw a vision, we are not alto- 
gether certain. We incline to the former 
supposition, on the ground that such a moun- 
tain as this turns out to be, is not likely 
to be seen any where else ; there are, how- 
'ever, circumstances which indicate the 

contrary. The author begins with stating 
that it is midnight,—and that he is alone, 
aloft on the verge of a “wild beetling” 
cliff. There he stays during eight pages, 
seeing nothing, but saying many queer 
things relative to a very great variety of 
topics. 





though “ might” generally indicates the po- 
tential rather than the actual. 
vision. 
Oh! and there, 
Perchance, amid the Eden bowers of light, 
O’er-canopied with aramanthine flowers 
Living and blossoming in angel-smiles, 
_ And dewed with tears of pearl, that trembling steal 
_ Unbidden, and involuntary o’er 
The alabaster cheek of cherubim, as they 
| Dash screaming felons down the black abyss 
| Of hopless, starless, bottomless perdition ;— 
Perchance that there, where sin comes not in pride 
_ Ushering her scorpion-vestured daughter—W oe— 
, And she leading Despair—in joy again 
My long-departed parent’s form might burst 
| On Rapture’s eye—&c. &c. 


At the bottom of the next page comes 
another vision,x—of which we know noth- 
‘ing but that it is a “she,”—whether maid 


or matron, mother, wife, sister, or mistress, | 


'we do not recollect to have found stated. 
Then a “yestment purely white” is seen, 
and lastly 


While Melancholy mused there came above me, 
, Arching the lonely, solitary cliff, 


good many American books ; and as it hap- | A rainbow, dyed in heaven’s own fountains, girt 


pens to be altogether nonsense, we should 


| With bright diamond wings, and crowned aloft 


be glad to meet it rather less frequently. | With my own lovely Marietta—she, 


Men write from various motives; some for 
fame, some for money, and some very few 
for the good they hope to do by the truths 
they publish ;—but it is quite too silly for 
any one to pretend that his motive in be- 
coming an author, “ was his own exclusive 
gratification,” or any thing else which 
would render him indifferent as to the re- 
ception which his book may meet with 
from “fastidious critics, and a busy pub- 
lic.” But this advertisement, bad as it is, 
is not without its merits ;—it gives a very 
just and prophetic indication of the charac- 
ter of the two and twenty pages, which it 
ushers into the world in a manner so re- 
markably decorous. 
: The “ Mystic Mount,” and the “ Voice,” 
contain seven or eight hundred lines of ex- 
ceedingly blank verse. The “ Mount” is 








" truly mystical ; insomuch that it is impossible 
at ‘to tell why Mr Genio climbed up it-—-what 

he did there-—or why he did not there re- 
' main upto this day. 





Perhaps a solution of ! 





| Whose every thought, and wish, and hope sublime 
, From Paradise did flow—and SHE did love me! 


We rather think: Marietta disappears,— 
but either she returns, or some new person- 
age on the sixteenth page, finishes the vis- 
ion thus. 

‘* My Brother, look !” I raised my downcast eye 
And gazed, till all my soul became a fount 

Of light—and perfume, bliss and gilead— 
Delighted tiope her starry pinions furl’d, 

And gently sunk upon Fruition’s breast. 


About the middle of the ninth | 
page, we suppose the “ Vision” comes,— | 


Enter | 


But to the Voice.—It was the Voice of Love— 

But is not now—nor ever more can be. 

« * * * » 
Then came the voice—I heard it now—as o’er 
The wave of gulfing Time it comes, no more 
Soft and mellifluent as wont, but harsh 
As felon’s death-knell o’er his dungeon vault. 

* * * » * 

A faint shriek, 
That seemed to say—FAREWELL—I heard—and 
gazed 

Around on lone vacuity—my thoughts 
Wild as the tempest raged—Oh ! she had gone! 
Death to my hopes, and joys, and love, and fame 
Came on that blast of Desolation !—-Now 
Be it the Fancy’s vision—onF can tell— 
Or be it grief delineating truth, 
That Voice upon the ear of Memory 
Rings like the boding death-watch of Despair. 


The passages we have quoted, may serve 
to give a just idea of the merits of these 
poems ;—but as we feel kindly disposed to- 
wards Mr Genio, we will quote another 
| from page 5, which is about as preity as 
any we can find. 


But the bright moon, that rose serenely o’er 

The rain-dropped canopy of umbrag’d woods, 

Sleeping in momentary beauty on 

The mimic lake within the woodbine’s bell, 

Then blending with the sapphire floods on high, 

And radiating the starry robe of night 

With mellow lustre, stealing on the soul 

Of wandering melancholy minstrel, call’d 

| By nature to nocturnal orisons— 

The bright moon’s beams lay onthe topmost height 

| Of those erratic clouds, and as they fell 

Commingling with the inky-tinctured spots, 

That soiled the jewelled vestments of high heav- 
en, &c. 











| Let no man or woman undertake to read 
| these poems aloud; such exhausting peri- 
| ods never did we encounter, and well may 
| Mr G. boast of having accomplished things 
/“unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
His discursive imagination leads him from 
topic to topic, until the latter part of his 
speech totally forgets the beginning. The 
book is open before us at the 15th page, and 
_a period begins there which centains thirty 
'lines—and divers fine figures. To save 
| room, our printers are requested to print the 
same without regarding the division into 
_lines,—as the melody of the versification 
is not likely to be hurt by this economy. 
But one among them was the spell-word, known 
to forms and beings bodiless on high alone; it pass’d 
her colourless lips, and flew along the smiling 
concave—and it seem’d she rose, and I was striv- 
ing to arouse from that lethargic torpor, which had 
steeped external sense in Lethe, and infused a 
deadly chill into my curdling blood, when, like the 
Volcan’s voice along the red torrent of lava burst- 
ing down his height, came hollow mutterings, and 
the yelling shades of Evil whirled from that unlit 
Profound beyond the cliff in massive phalanxes, 
wielding above infernal weapons, and aloft, below, 
around encircling me with snakes of venom’d 





Of the “ Voice,” we are really unable to 
say more than it occupies six pages, and is 





| wholly unintelligible! In justice to the au- 


thor and our readers, we will quote adi the 
lines which throw any light whatever upon | 
the origin, nature, purpose, or effect of this | 


voice. 

There was a Voice—’tis silent now, and ne’er | 
Will blend its music with my soul again, 
For on the living loneliness of mind 


It comes not— 





fangs, and forked tongues, that filled the welkin with 


their hissings, and fierce fires, like wild Sahara’s, 


all around me roll’d in volum’d masses broad, en- 
kindling all the scenery, and withering every shrub, 
and living thing, save enfranchised spirits pure, 
unto a hue of haggard ghastliness; then came ter- 
rific shouts of laughter, like the gladness of the 
Demon of the Waste, o’er the triumphal minstre}- 
sy of hell played by those lost, abandoned Ariels, 
who wont by their rich tones to lead on seraphim 
through heaven’s gem-barr’d portals, and now were 
cursed with notes, that once were pure and holy, 
fraught with trebly damning recollections dire. 


After all, if these pieces contained noth- 
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ing but nonsense, we should not have 
thought them deserving so much notice; 
but we have spoken of them at large, be- 
cause they do seem to us to exhibit occa- 
siomtlly bright gleams of true talent. On 
the whole, the book is a very poor pro- 
duction; still we are strongly inclined to 
believe, that the author may yet do hon- 
our to himself and to his country, if he 
will in future remember and feel that he 
writes “exclusively” for a public, who, 
however “busy” they may be, will not 
busy themselves about him, until he writes 


what they can understand and approve. He | 


must also learn not to think critics “ fastid- 
ious” because they beg him to write intel- 
ligibly,—and to put rather less than thirty 
lines into a period,—and to make no more 
such utterly ridiculous lines as 


The beautsfullest hues of dancing Eve— 
and not to gaze upon any thing again until 
his soul becomes a fount of “ perfume—bliss 
and gilead.” 








MISCELLANY: 





LA FAYETTE, 


Ar length this friend of our fathers has | 





ee 





reached our shores; where he came in his | 


routh to suffer 
whom hope had almost left, he has come in 
his age to receive a nation’s welcome. 


We are a young people and have little ex- | 


perience in pomp and courtliness; we are 
comparatively poor and very practical 
and economical ;—we are republicans, and 
would rather be our own kings than reduce | 
the majesty of the nation within the bounds | 


of a regal diadem,—and there is no mon- | 


arch to bid us welcome Azs guest, and be 
exceedingly joyous and thankful at the 
place and time appointed. Yet, for all 
this, we do not believe the old world ever 
saw a triumphal march like that which 
Fayette is now making through our land. 
We do not speak of the sincerity and earn- 


and to combat with a few , 


| 





| 


| 


| 





estness of the greetings which he receives, | 


but of the visible pomp and spiendour of 


the homage and the honours which are paid 
him. He landed at New York, and the 
whole of that great city went out to meet 
him with a cry of gladness and of welcome. 
A wise and just and honourable enthusiasm, 
which the slumber of many years could not 
extinguish, awoke at his approach. As soon 
as it was known that he would visit first the 
eastern states, the whole population o/ the 
country arose, as one man, to prepare for his 
coming. His progress was perpetually ar 
rested by successive multitudes, who could 
not let him pass by, until he had gathered 
their tribute of joy and gratitude. The 
towns which he passed through were ready 
with their homage. His journey was im- 
peded, and he did not arrive in Dorchester 
until the night had almost passed; but 
crowds of all ages and both sexes were 
watching for him to the last hour. They 
who awaited him by the road-side felt no 
want of slunber; they did not expect to take 


ee 


| 





but the hope of seeing him pass by cheered 
them through the slow watches of the night. 
As soon as the obscurity of twilight had 
deepened into darkness, lanterns and torch- 
es were placed by the way-side for ‘many 
miles; even, indeed, to the seat of Gov. 
Eustis, where it was known that he would 
stop. This was not done by concert and 
previous arrangement and the command of 





This will be so, and it should be so. The 
meeting between the Marquisde La Fayette 
and the people of this country is no com- 
mon occurrence ; past ages can produce no 
precedent, and the usual principles of hu- 
man conduct afford no rule for it. Fifty 
years ago, a few weak colonies were strug- 
gling to withstand oppression and be free. 
A nobleman of high rank left the court of 


authority, but it was the common expression | his sovereign, the hopes and the honours 


of a common feeling ;—it was a simple but | proper 


to his rank, the luxuries which 


most eloquent circumstance. In Europe, a | | wealth offered him, and the peaceful hap- 
sovereign might have called forth his ten | piness of home, and came to aid those colo- 


thousand troops to present their muskets | nies. 
_ and roll their drums and wave their stand- but love for our cause; he left all that men 


He had and could have no motive 


ards before him ;—or have bidden the popv- | commonly seek, and came to all that men 
lace come forth from their hovels or their | commonly dread ; and he came unsolicited, 


fields, and array themselves by 


his feet and shout,—and long for the farce 
to be over. 


But here, the voice of the | 


nation hails him,—the hearts of all the) 


people are throbbing in his presence. He 
came to our city, and all that we could de- 
vise or execute to his honor was done; he 
passed through triumphal arches built by 
freemen whom he had helped to make free ; 
he heard in our crowded streets the cheers 
of more thousands who had come here only | 
to look upon him, than he found dwelling | 


here when, fifty years ago, he came to our 


assistance; and when he stopped by our 
broad Common to take the wreath offered 
him by one of twenty-five hundred children, 
educated in the free schools of a city, 
where in his youth he had found scarcely 
so many men grown to manhod, then he 
may have learned what an infinite blessing 
he helped to secure to us, and may have 
felt why we offer him a gratitude so pro- 
found. 

And so will it be to the end. We pro- 
fess no power of prophecy, and none is 
necded for this prediction. The same feel- 
ings await him wherever he can go in our 
country, and the same natural and direct 
expressions of these feelings. The young 
have heard their fathers tell or they have 
read of his sacrifices and his deeds for our 
country ; his name is intimately connect- 
ed with great events which have forcibly 
struck their imagination and taken strong 
— upon their memory,—and they throng 
to gaze upon him with the passionate | 


more distinctly and feel more deeply all | 


the way-| for we knew him not until we knew him 
side, and be ready to cast their flowers at from his offer, 


He brought to the aid of 
an almost desperate cause, men, and money, 
and personal assistance, and the influence 
of hisexample. He endured extreme hard- 


ship, toil, sacrifice, and danger, with a more 


unfailing constancy, than if he were fight- 


ing in his own cause, and—excepting a few 


months which he passed at home in effectu- 


ally soliciting the assistance of his coun- 


| 





try—he remained here until the worst of 
our conflict was over and our independence 
achieved ; then his object was effected, and 
he returned to his family. For nearly fifty 
years he leads a life always consistent with 
its opening. In the mean time, this nation, 
by whose birth he stood, has grown to be a 
mighty people, enjoying undisturbed and 
unexampled prosperity and happiness, in 
consequence of those principles and that 
independence which he fought for with our 
fathers, and helped mainly to establish. 
He comes to this land once more, that he 
may see these glorious fruits of those glo- 
rious victories; and is it possible that we 
should feel or should express a superfluous 
gratitude? The honours due to Fayette 
cannot be measured by those which we pay 
to other surviving officers of the revolution. 
There is not merely no one whose rank in 
the army equalled his, and no one whose as- 
sistance was so peculiarly valuable. They 
of that noble band, who are yet living, 
have always lived among us, and to them 
our thanks can be and should be always 
paid; now we are discharging a debt of 


gratitude which has been accumulating for 
eagerness of youth. The middle-aged know | more years than many who pay it have liy- 


ed. But we should especially remember 


that he did, and all that they owe to that | ‘all that Fayette abandoned, and the dis- 
deliverance, towards which he brought as- | heartening condition of those to whom he 
sistance so important, so unlooked for, so | came, and the pure passion for liberty 


purely disinterested; and how can they | 


which alone could have brought him hither ; 


help looking upon him, as upon one whose | and we shall then feel that “this case can- 
like few nations and ages have seen, and | not be judged by any other that has occur- 


they shall see no more. 
forgotten that he came to their aid and | 


The old have not | red since History began to record men’s 


‘doings. Perhaps we have erred in suppos- 


fought their battles and bled for their | ing that any who are among us will refuse 


sakes,—the thoughts of their youth have | 
soiumaed. when the name of Fayette was 
familiar in their mouths as a household 
word; for years and years they have re- 


'membered him and talked of him; they 


have known that he lived in a foreign land,— 
they have longed to see him, and rejoice 


him by the hand or to touch his garment, | that they shall not die without the sight. 





to join in the universal acclaim which is 
now uttering the welcome of a people to 
an illustrious guest. We repeat, the en- 
thusiasm felt from the boundaries to the 
boundaries of our land is as wise and hon- 
ourable as it is natural. If there be any 
who dare to deem the homage paid to 
Fayette unnecessary or excessive, Jet them 
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hide such thoughts in silence,—if uttered, 
they will be heard with scorn and with re- 
buke. In this, if never before, the whole peo- 
ple of this landare united, for the whole peo- 
ple know who it is that is among them, and 
how and why he came in the days of their 
fathers,—and every man rejoices to find his 
feelings borne out by the sympathy of all 
around him. 


— 





EDITORIAL GROANS. 


We beseech our gentle readers to recol- 
lect the average range of the thermometer 
for the last month. If any one of them 
ever was so foolish as to put pen to paper 
in a dog-day, he will appreciate our efforts 
and our merit. To say nothing of the utter 
indisposition to earn one’s bread, which this 


knowledged utter ignorance of the poems, , discuss the character of the fact, we shall 
or, well as I love thee, 1 would cut the con-| hardly undertake a formal notice of it. 
nexion at once and forever. In future |Our readers may be interested by a very 
keep this sort of trash to yourself. Never did | brief abstract of the statements contained 
I encounter such a bitter harsh metre; | in this pamphlet,—for interesting they are, 
ten lines of it set my teeth on edge very | whatever opinion be formed of them. It is 
satisfactorily. I could make smoother verses | impossible to doubt the principal facts here 
while whetting a saw secundum artem; a| asserted, without altogether denying the 
fool ab initio would write better sense ; and | validity of human testimony; and they 
brother C***** would dictate more vigor- | must be thought to afford an astonishing in- 
ous poetry from between two feather-beds stance of the power of mind over body; 
on such a day as the last I spent in T******, | but respecting the miraculous character of 
I am out of all manner of patience to see the circumstance, different opinions do and 
such a waste of good paper and printer’s | obviously must exist. 

ink, Carey & Lea ought to be put under; Inthe summer of 1817 Mrs Mattingly be- 
guardianship for wasting their estate; and| gan to be sick with some disease in her 
their printer’s devil to be sent to the hos-! left side; a swelling about the size of a 





pital for lunatics for not quitting their em- 








hot weather produces,—nothing of the siren 
call of a sofa, to enjoy upon its plump cush- 


ions the pure luxury of listlessness,—we beg | the stomach; it is truly intellectual ipeca- 
leave to suggest the fact, that it is in good | eyanha. 


the work. Such verse as this gives me the 





possible to work during a Sirocco. Even | able doses; and as for its operation, it is 
the night does not help the matter much ;— | jike certain African poisons of which I have 
for it is such terribly hard work to live | pead, that remain in the body forever, ha- 
during the day, one is utterly exhausted | ragsing the poor wretch, who has taken 
with fatigue when evening comes, and the | ¢hem, at irregular intervals to the end of 


shadows hardly last long enough to supply | his days. Ihave sent back the book, for 


strength to endure the toil of daily exist- | the sight of it makes me think all the while 


ence. Unluckily, all thisindisposition and | of the week I was sick in Cambridge, when 


ployment when they undertook to publish’ 
same sensation of mind as nausea gives to- 


’T would be a week before one_ 
truth both physically and intellectually im-| could swallow the whole divided into take- | 


pigeon’s egg became perceptible, and the 
pain and soreness soon became excessive. 
_Her disease inereased until all hope of her 
recovery was given up The best medical 
advice was procured. Drs Jones, Cutbush, 
M’ Williams, and Blake attended her, and did 
_all which professional skill could do to cure 
or relieve her. Their efforts were wholly 
vain, and she was declared to be entirely 
beyond the reach of medicine. For many 
months immediately previous to the cure, 
her pains were ceaseless and excruciating ; 
she frequently expectorated Jarge quanti- 
ties of blood and very offensive matter, her 
weakness was extreme, and there was every 


> 
> oa 





inability falls upon our contributors, who | 


are not compelled to write,as upon us, who 
must hear the printer’s call,—ay, and 
obey it too,—whether we have copy on 
hand or not ;—wherefore we are convinced 
that our readers will grant an editor to be, 
of all animals, the most worthy of commis- 
eration ;—especially in hot weather. 

Right seldom do we bow the knee to 
blue devils; but justnow we were almost 
overcome at receiving aletter,—of which the 
following is a principal part,—just at the 
moment, when we were expecting an ar- 
ticle from the writer of it, who in the 
main is a tolerably clever fellow,—when 
the thermometer is not much above 65°. 
We publish it for divers reasons :—firstly, 
"twill rather amaze him, and teach our 
contributors in future, to beware how they 
send us scolding letters instead of scolding 
articles—to which we have much less ob- 
jection; secondly, *twill serve as a pretty 
fair review—making due allowance for the 
savage temperament of the writer—of 
Julian, &c.;* thirdly, ’twill fili a column. 

‘You sent me what you called a poem; 
a worse misnomer than if you were to im- 
plead John Doe by tlie name of Richard 
Roe. Review, sayest thou? The Gazette 
may go to ruin and involve the publishers in 
bankruptcy before I will read five lines more 
than I have read of Julian and the Fare- 
well of Buona-parté; that is to say, before 
1 will read two and a half lines of each ‘of 
them again. Praise it? I would sooner 
write an essay for a medical journal, set- 
ting forth the revivifying qualities of Me- 
dea’s caldron. It is well that you ac- 


* Julian, a dramatic fragment, and Napoleon's 


'I lived upon water-gruel seasoned with yel- | indication of disease of the most severe and 
low snuff that had been taken by my nurse, | alarming character. The Rev. Mr Dubuis- 
-and quenched my thirst with a delicious | son,of Washington, communicated to her the 
mixture of calomel, rhubarb, and coffee. | directions of the famous Prince Hehenloe, 
| The last line of the book, ‘ my child—mon | of Germany ;—in conformity to them she 
| fils,’ will, I am certain, stick in my memo- | performed a novena, or nine days’ worship, 
ry as a chesnut bur would in my throat, to in honor of the name of Jesus;—having 
the end of my life. Do, for mercy’s sake, confessed to the Rev. Mr Matthews, of St 
_before you send me any more American | Patrick’s church in Washington, the Eucha- 
poems, read four lines of them yourself.—I rist was administered to her about four 
know of but two American poets, but hope | o’clock in the morning by Mr Dubuisson. 
| we may have more; and am not nicer in| Her tongue and throat were so parched, 
my taste than the sick Irishman, who aver- | some minutes elapsed before she could swal- 
red that he had as lief take jalap as beef- | low the bread ; but when she did so, she 
steak, if it had but the same relish ;—I am | was instantly relieved from the pain and 
sure I would as willingly read Simmons as | sickness which appeared to threaten her 
Bryant, if he would write as good poetry. | with immediate death, rose from her bed 
If you want a review of Julian, &c. you | without assistance, and in the presence of 
may publish this part of my letter; for no | many persons, knelt in acknowledgement 
other review will I write of them. J.S.” | to God. She afterwards rapidly regained 
m7 her health and strength without exhibiting 
any indication whatever of disease. Some 
of the above particulars depend mainly or 
| Dovrriess most of our readers saw in altogether upon Mrs Mattingly’s testimony ; 
_the newspapers of last spring some account | but the fact of her sudden and thorough 
_of a miraculous cure said to have been per- | cure from dreadful disease, is verified by the 





MRS MATTINGLY. 





| formed in Washington, upon the person of 
_the lady whose name we have written 

above. A pamphlet, stating very minutely 
| the facts attending this singular occurrence 
‘and verifying them by affidavits of the 
| most authoritative character, has been re- 
cently published in the city of Washing- 
| ton.* It was sent to us to review, but as it 
|has no literary character or pretensions 
whatever,—and we feel no disposition to 





* A Collection of Affidavits and Certificates rela- 
tive to the Wonderful Cure of Mrs Ann Mattingly, 





which took place in the city of Washington, D. C. 


Farewell Address to his Son. By J. W. Simmons. | on the tenth of March, 1824. Washington. 1924. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1823. 12mo. pp. 45. ! pp. 41. 


unqualified testimony of attending physi- 
cians and of many gentlemen of the utmost 
respectability, who were so far interested 
in her case, as to acquaint themselves per- 
sonally with the principal circumstances as 
they occurred. 
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POETRY: 


HYMN OF THE WALDENSES. 


Hear, father, hear thy faint afilicted flock 

Cry to thee, from the desert and the rock; 
While those who seek to slay thy children hold 
Blasphemous worship under roofs of gold ; 





TO 
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And the broad goodly lands, with pleasant airs Or, severed from thy taper stem 
That nurse the fruit and wave the grain, are To deck the vernal diadem, 
theirs. O’er beauty wave. 


Or, o’er the seas in safety borne, 

With glowing colours may’st adorn 
A foreign land; 

Or, in some regal hot-house placed, 

Although by other flowers it’s graced, 
A wonder stand. 


Vet better were this mountain wilderness, 

And this wild life of danger and distress, 
Watchings by night and perilous flight by day, 
And meetings in the depths of earth to pray, 
Better, far better, than to kneel with them, 
And pay the impious rite thy laws condemn. 


Or, ’scaped from tempests, drought, and men, 
Unhurt thy petals, leaves, or stem, 
Thou here may’st stay ; 
And, having spread thy odours round, 
And strown thy leaves upon the ground, 
Then pass away. 


Thou, Lord, dost hold the thunder; the firm land 
‘Tosses in billows when it feels thy hand; 

Thou dashest nation against nation, then 

Stillest the angry world to peace again. 

Oh touch their stony hearts who hunt thy sons— 
The murderers of our wives and little ones. 


Yet, mighty God, yet shall thy frown look forth | Sweet little flower, in thee I see 
Unveiled, and terribly shall shake the earth. Ar. emblem of mortality 
Then the foul power of priestly sin and all And man’s sad fate. 
Its long upheld idolatries shall fall. Like thine, thus dubious is his lot, 
Thou shalt raise up the trampled and opprest, Not sure to live in any spot, 
And thy delivered saints shall dwell in rest. Or any state : 

B. 





Sometimes he’s tost on trouble’s billow ; 





Sometimes he rests on fortune’s pillow ; 
A varied lot! 
* And having passed through hope and fear, 
A short but turbulent career, 
He’s soon forgot. 


OMNIPRESENCE. 


There is an unseen Power around, 


Where treadeth Man, where space is found, 
Unheard, unknown, that Power is there. 


WRAC. 
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But soft,—a passing zephyr wreathes 
Its sad notes on the sky ; 
’Tis nature’s requiem deep, that breathes ;— 
The Lowland’s Vesper Sigh. 
E——N. 











And not when bright and busy Day 

Is round us with its crowds and cares, 
And not when Night with solemn sway 

Bids awe-hushed souls breathe forth in 


TO THE “LADY READING A VALENTINE,” 


Existing in the silent air ; | 
| 
| AN EXQUISITE PICTURE BY ALLSTON. 


Embodied visions of a poet's mind! 





prayers,—- | Those faultless charms no earth-born model gave, 
| But soft, and bright, and exquisite, they came 
Not when on sickness’ weary couch | From purer realms to gleam before his eye, 
He writhes with pain’s deep, long drawn | His gifted eye, with more than mortal grace ! 
groan, | A beam of heaven yet lingers on those locks, 


Not when his steps in freedom touch 


( An angel's purity is on that brow, 
The fresh green turf—is man alone. 


And mortal breath hath never passed those lips. 
As motionless, as fair, and mild thou art, 

As seraphs in the dreams of dying maids. 

And yet the deep, the inward, sober bliss 

| That gleams around that mouth is human joy, 
Too deep—too delicate for outward smiles.” 
Reac on! I almost see thine eye-balls move 

| Glancing beneath their thin and snow-white lids, 
| From word to word along each tender line. 

| T almost mark the gentle, happy sigh 

| That heaves thy dark and closely folded robe. 

, And soon that faultless hand will turn the page 
; That thou mayest fondly read all o’er again. 


In proud Belshazzar’s gilded hall, 
"Mid music, lights, and revelry,— 

That Present Spirit looked on all, 
From crouching slave, to royalty. 





When sinks the pious Christian’s soul, 
And scenes of horror daunt his eye, 

He hears it whispered through the air, 
“A Power of Mercy still is nigh.” 


The Power that watches, guides, defends, 
Till man becomes a lifeless sod, 


Till earth is nought,—nought, earthly friends,— | And yet! oh, move not yet! break not the spell; 
That omnipresent Power-—-is God. ‘Smile not, change not that almost pensive air; 
AGNES. | Unconscious of our gaze, with downcast eyes, 


‘Oh! thus forever read thy Valentine! 


_—" 





AGNES. 





TO AN UNKNOWN FLOWFR IN A SECLUDED | 

SPOT. : 
THE LOWLAND’S VESPER SIGH. 
Sweet little flower, so gaily drest, 


With nature's charms so richly blest, 
Thou giv’st me pleasure. 
Although thy name I know it not, 
T}i meditate upon thy lot, 
Now I’m at leisure. 


Soft sink the Summer's evening hues 
O’er stream and forest fair, — 

And gently fall the cooling dews 
Upon the darkening air. 


There’s scarce a ripple in the tide, 
A breath amid the woods ; 

The breeze in fragrance sweet has died 
Amid their solitudes. 


On beauty s bosom thou may’st lie, 

There lose thy perfume, and there die ; 
A happy death! 

Or, battered by the tempest storm, 

Bow down thy weak and slender form 
Before its breath. 


The songsters chaunt their failing strain, 
As loth to leave the scene, 
So mildly yield to rest again, 
Or, torn away by whirlwind’s blast, The trees and banks of green. 
ore high in air, at length be cast 
Upon the ground. 
Or, parched by drought, may’st droop away, 
Xeturn again to humble clay, 
Nor more be found. 


Beside the water's silent wave 
The gay Acacia glows ; 

Their boughs the weeping willows lave 
In undisturbed repose. 


While, darker in the distance spread, 
The tangled forests rise, 

Waving their proud, majestic heads 
To evening’s symphonies. 


Or, taken from thy native place 
2y pious children’s hands, may’st grace 
A parent's grave. 





TO #% #*, 


The star that I gazed on last with thee 
Is bright in the west again ; 
And I know, dear love, thou think’st of me, 
Stealing far from the haunts of men. 
Thine eyes are fixed on its steady light, 
And thy thoughts are here with me ; 
For leagues are naught when the mind takes 
flight 
With a kindred mind to be. 


The beams of yon star, dear love, to thee 
Shine on mast, and sails, and helm ; 

But its placid light comes down to me 
Through the top of our own tall elm; 

Yet both of us gaze on the self-same star, 
And we bless it o’er and o’er; 

Forgetting, alas! how lone we are, 
Thus meeting in thought once more. 

AGNES. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


ON THE APPARENT DIRECTION OF THE EYES 
IN A PORTRAIT. 


Dr Wollaston has read a paper before the 
Royal Society of London on this subject, 
our account of which must be necessarily 
imperfect from the want of the very curi- 
ous and interesting drawings with which it 
was accompanied. 

In this paper Dr W. observes, that when 
we consider the precision with which we 
judge whether the eyes of another are fixed 
upon ourselves, it is surprising that the 
grounds of such judgment should be un- 
known to us, and that most persons in at- 
tempting to explain the subject, would 
overlook some of the circumstances by 
which they are generally guided. Though 
it may not be possible to demonstrate by 
any decisive experiment on the eyes of 
living persons, what those circumstances 
are, we may find convincing arguments to 
prove their influence, if it can be shown, 
in the case of portraits, that the same 
ready decision that we pronounce on the 
direction of the eyes, is founded in a great 
measure on the view presented to us of 
parts which have not been considered as as- 
sisting our judgment. Dr W. then ad- 
verts to the influence of the form of the iris 
as announcing the direction of the eye in 
portraits, and to that of the variable por- 


‘tion of the white shown when the eye is 


variously directed in living persons; he re- 
marks, however, that, even in real eyes, we 
are not guided by this circumstance alone, 
but are unconsciously aided by the concur- 
rent position of the face; and he illustrates 
this position by reference to a series of draw- 
ings, showing that the apparent position of 
the eye is powerfully influenced by that of 
the adjacent parts of the face, especially 
those which are most prominent. And these 
considerations are not limited in their ap- 
plication merely to cases of lateral turn of 
the eyes or face, but the same principles also 








apply to instances of moderate inclination 
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of the face upwards or downwards; for; classed. Above all, we are confounded at 
when the face is directed downwards, the | the continually increasing number of in- 
eyes that look at us must be turned up-| sects; it is by thousands that travellers 
wards from the position of the face to} bring them from the hot climates. The 
which they belong ; and if toeyessodrawn,| cabinet of the King contains above 
an upward cast of features be substituted! twenty-five thousand species; and there 
for the former, the eyes immediately look} are at least as many more in the various 
above us. cabinets of Europe. The work of M. 

From these, and other details given in| Strauss on the May-bug, has just shown 
the paper, the author concludes that the | that this little body, of an inch in length, 
apparent direction of the eyes to or from! has three hundred and six hard pieces, 
the spectator, depends upon the balance of| serving as envelopes, four hundred and 





iwo circumstances combined in the same | ninety-four muscles, twenty-four pairs of 


representation, namely, 1. The general 
position of the face presented to the spec- 
iator, 2. The turn of the eyes from that 


position; and he thence proceeds to inquire | 


why, if the eyes of a portrait look at the 
spectator placed in front of the picture, 


they tollow him in every other direction. | 


When two objects are seen on the ground 
at different distances from us in the same 
direction, one appears and must be repre- 
sented exactly above the other, so that a 
vertical plane from the eye would pass 


| nerves, and forty-eight pairs of trachee. 





{ ONOMETRICAL MEASUREMENT. 


The hill selected for this comparative 





A small bay formed by the shore of the 


frozen over, afforded a perfectly level base, 
and corrections for inequality were thus 





rendered unnecessary. A polished copper 


through them, and since such a line will be} cone was fixed upon a staff at the summit 
seen upright, however far we move to one | of the hill, the apex of which was proposed 


side, it follows that the same objects still 
seem to be in a line with us exactly as in 


the front view, seeming, as we move, to | 


turn from their first direction. 

In portraits, the permanence of direc- 
tion with reference to the spectator, and 
corresponding Change of its apparent posi- 
tion in space when he moves to either side, 
depend upon the same principles. The 
nose drawn in front with its central line 
upright, continues directed to the specta- 
tor, though viewed obliquely; or if the 
right side of the nose is represented, it 
must appear directed to the right of the 
spectator in all situations; and eyes that 
turn in a due degree from that direction 
toward the spectator, so as to look at him 
when viewed in front, will continue to do 
so when viewed obliquely. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Cuvier lately presented a report to the 
Academy of Sciences on the state of Nat- 
ural History, and the increase of our know! 


as the height to be measured ; it stood forty- | 
four inches above the highest pinnacle of | 
By the trigonometrical meas- | 
urement the altitude of the cone was found | 


the summit. 


to be one thousand six hundred and forty- 
four feet; and by the barometrical, every 
precaution being used by the observer to 
secure an accurate result, it was ascertain- 
ed to be 1640.07 feet. The experiment 
was made by Captain Sabine. 





VELOCITY OF SOUND. 

Some new experiments relating to the 
velocity of sound have been made in Hol- 
land by Drs G. Moll, and A. Van Beck. 
For these experiments they selected two 
open and elevated spots in the plains of 


Utrecht, distinctly visible from each other, | 
and distant about 96.64 fathoms.. They meas- | 
ured the interval between seeing the light | 


and hearing the sound of fire arms, by 
clocks with conical pendulums, which di- 
vide the twenty-four hours into two million 
parts, and one of the indexes of which 


| COMPARISON OF BAROMETRICAL WITH TRIG- | 


/measurement is situated on the western, 
part of the northern coast of Spitsbergen. | 


mainland to the north-east of the hill, being | 


ee 


the editors of this new Journal to pursue a 
different plan. “ It cannot have escaped ob- 
servation,” they say, “that the necessity, 
imposed upon writers in Medical Journals, 
of attaching their names to communica- 
tions, very much restricts that latitude of 
discussion, and freedom of remark, which, 
it is believed, would tend, in a mate- 
rial degree, to advance the interests of 
medical science, With a view principally 
to obviate this defect, the present Journal 
has been undertaken. It is not intended, 
therefore, to interfere with the many re- 
spectable Journals already published in this 
country, but to supply the void caused by 
their indiscriminate rejection of anony- 
mous articles, however great the ability or 
ingenuity with which they are recom- 
mended.” 








| NEW MODE OF EXTRACTING POISONS FROM 
THE STOMACH. 


Much has been said of the apparatus 
lately applied in Great Britain for thé re- 
/moval of poisons swallowed into the stom- 
ach, and much credit is undoubtedly due 
for the invention and application of the in- 
struments used for this purpose. A great 
deal may be done in this way to prevent 
the fatal eflects of poison, and the number 
of instances in which it has been success- 
fully put in use, upon men as well as ani- 
_mals, is already considerable. To whom, 
| however, the credit of first employing this 
_ method is due, will be perceived by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Dr Beck’s work on 
| Medical Jurisprudence. “Dr Physick of 
| Philadelphia, published a paper in 1812, in 
| which he mentions that he successfully ap- 
| plied the syringe to a child poisoned with 
| iaudanum, and Dr Dorsey afterwards cured 
| two individuals by the same treatment. 
_That distinguished surgeon, however, sub- 
sequently states, that Dr Alexander Mears, 
2d, tirst suggested the invention in 1797, 
although he (Dr Physick) was ignorant of 
this fact when he applied it practically. I 
conceive Dr Physick is entitled to the 
honor of having been the first who saved 
| life by its means.” 





edge in that department since the return} gives one hundredth part of a decimal sec- | pjstincTION OF THE KIND OF ELECTRICITY 


of maritime peace, the details of which | 


are peculiarly interesting. Linnzus, iM 
177%, indicated about eight thousand species 
of plants;—M. Decandolle now describes 
forty thousand, and within a few years 
they will doubtless exceed fifty thousand. 
Butfon estimated the number of quadrupeds 
at about three hundred. M. Desmarets 
has just enumerated above seven hundred, 
and he is far from considering this list 
complete. M.de Lacepéde wrote twenty 





years ago the history of all the known spe- 


cies of fishes; the whole did not amount to| ry, was issued in July. 


one thousand five hundred. The cabirtct of | 
the King alone, has now above two thou- 
sand five hundred, which, says Cuvier, are 
but a small proportion of those which the 
seas and rivers would furnish. We no lon- 
eer venture to fix numbers for the birds 








and reptiles; the cabinets are crowded 
with new species which require to be 





ond. Each station was also furnished with 
a good barometer, several accurate ther- 
mometers and excellent telescopes, and 
the humidity of the air was determined by 
Daniell’s Hygrometer. It appears from their 
experiments that at the temperature of 52 
degrees, the velocity of sound is 1089.7445 
English feet per sexagesimal second. 





NEW MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

The first number of the New York 
Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Surge- 
y. It is to be publish- 
ed on the 15th day of every month, each 
number containing thirty-two pages octa- 
vo. It has been always the custom with 


writers of original essays in Medical Jour- 


nals, to attach their names to their com- 
munications, as if assuming a kind of re- 
sponsibility for the truth and merit of what 
they communicate. It is the intention of 


ene ta one z ae > - — eT men — 
wee’ bere tna ews: OES. 2 gn aE RP Re _— a . "_ 
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BY THE TASTE. 
| Professor Berzelius observes, that posi- 
tive and negative electricity may be readi- 


} 


_ly distinguished by the taste, on making the 
electric current pass, by means of a point, 
to the tongue. The taste of the positive 
electricity is acid, that of the negative is 
more Caustic, and, as it were, alkaline. 





SUPPOSED NEW METAL. 





A description of a supposed new metal 
/with a specimen, was lately sent to Sir 
‘Humphrey Davy, called Taschium, from 
the mine of Taschio, where it was. found. 
|The specimen sent was said to be silver 
containing the new metal; the two metals 
/having been separated by amalgamation, 
and the mercury afterwards drivenveff, on 
dissolving it in pure nitric acid, it was 


} 
| : 
‘stated that the Taschium would remain as 
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a black powder. It was described as being 
combustible, with a bluish flame, a peculiar 
smell, and dissipation of the product. 

Upon examination, it was found by Mr 
Faraday of the Royal Institution, that the 
Taschium in this specimen was nothing but 


fron! 








LUMINOUS POWER OF THE LAMPYRIDES. 


The luminous power of these insects has 
been ascertained, by Dr T. J. Todd, to re- 
side in a peculiar matter of an adhesive, 
semitransparent, granulated texture. The 
longest period during which Dr Todd has 
observed the organ to continue luminous | 
after separation from the animal, is twenty | 





minutes, and it continues to shine in media | 
of very different properties, in vacuo, under | 
mercury, in water, and in oil. The light is 
re-excited by certain irritants; by heat} 
and cold, by friction, and by galvanism, by | 
alcohol, camphor, and ammonia. In the | 
living animal also, mechanical and chem- | 
ical stimulants excite the appearance of the | 
light, provided they do not disorganize the 
part. When the animals are killed by al- 
cohol, tincture of hellebore, or nux vomica, 
and certain other poisons, after all light | 
and life have ceased, another fixed and ' 
steady light appears in the organ, varying | 
in duration from twelve hours to four days. | 
From the general results of his observa | 
tions, Dr Todd concludes that the luminous ; 
powers of these insects are exclusively re- | 
terrible to vital action, and that their use | 
has not been accurately ascertained, though 
probably connected with sexual distinction. 


—— 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted | 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 








publication of this number will be somewhat re- 
tarded. Wednesday and Thursday were lost by 
the celebration of Commencement andthe ®. b. K. | 
anniversary: the review on Monday will call most 
of their workmen to Boston; and the confusion in- | 
cident to such occasions may probably affect the 
work of other days. 

As these circumstances render some delay una- 
voidable, we hope our readers will receive them as 


| 
We have just Jearned from our printers that the 











a sufficient apology. EDITOR. 
August 28. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R. P. & C. WILLIAMS 


Wirt shortly publish a Biography of 
GENERAL LA FAYETTE. 


Also, A Letter from a Blacksmith to the 
Ministers and Elders of the Church of 
Scotland; in which the manner of Public 
Worship in that Church is considered ; its 
Inconsistency and Defects pointed out, and 
Methods for removing them humbly pro- 
posed. Eccl. vy. 2.—1 Cor. xix. 15. 





| of Scriptural knowledge in Bible-Classes, Sunday | Wassiique Annotationes. 


tament, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and Acad- 
| emies, with four Maps of the countries through 


SCHOOL BOOKS. CUMMINGS, HILLIARD & CO. 
UMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. No. 1 | . 
iit have constantly on hand the most | Have ar epoenves from London an i 
valuable and popular School and Classical Books, | tensive assortment of Ciassicar Books in 
and furnish Schools and Academies at whole-| all languages. Among them are the fol- 
sale prices. lowing. 
Among those which they have lately published Vetus Testamentum€x Versione Septua- 
pe” ear ae pe ginta Interpretum Secundum exemplar 
ay . _ rit heaied Both excellent ele-| Vaticanum Rome Editum. Accedunt Va- 
Oo 8 seque mentary works. | ria Lectiones e codice Alexandrino, necnon 


Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with | Introductio. J. B Carpzovii Oxonii. E 
Piates, for the use of Schools and Academies, with | rp, GT ti > eliing je pia 
Questions. By John H. Wilkins, A. M. Second | ypographeo Clarendoniano. 6 vol. 8vo. 


edition. hee Ais 

The New Testament, with References,| Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco Li- 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, doctrinal, ! briQcto. Ex Recensione Immanuelis Bek- 
and practical, designed to facilitate the acquisition | keri. Accedunt Scholia Greeca et Dukeri 
Oxonii. 4 vol. 





Schools, Common Schools, and private Families. | gyo, calf 


By Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, stereo- | Euripidis Tracedis. Nova Editio accu 
ype. ' ed tert i ae 
’ ‘The Bible Class-Book ; or Biblical Cate- | rata in usum Pralectionum Academicarum 
chism, containing Questions historical, doctrinal, | €t Scholarum. Ex noya recensione Aug. 
practical, and experimental, designed to promote | Matthize. Oxonii. 2 vol. Syo. calf. 
an intimate acquaintance with the Inspired Vol-| Sophoclis Tragcedize Septem; et Deper- 
= ibaa Wilbur, A.M, Thirteenth edi- | gitarum Fragmenta, ex editionibus et cum 
- wtere pe. | : : es 4 “ 
Worcester’s Sketches of the Earth and | ees erg Bhan . REPT, 
it Inhabitants, with one hundred Engravings. De- | ee siageecapamen iri pi pantie salia “wraigyie oe 
signed as a reading book. |Suida excerpte. _ Accedunt Note Carol. 
Friend of Youth; or New Selection of | Gottlob August. Erfurdtii. Oxonii. 3 vols. 
Lessons in prose and verse, for schools and fami- | 8vo. calf, 
lies, to imbue the young with sentiments of piety, Herodoti Halicarnassii Historiarum Li- 
humanity, and benevolence. By Noah Worcester, | bri IX. Textus Wesselingianus passim re- 
 Ychdasiagy Geoirraphy | fictus opera Frid. Volg. Reizii. Accedit 
Woerctiiets Gearteahv | Index Rerum, necnon editionum Wessel- 
: P St apay: /ingii et Schweighaeuseri cum edit. Reizii 
} 





Ninth edition. 

Third edition, 
very much improved. ’ eo i = 

Cummings’ First Lessons in Geography et Schaferi Collatio. Editio nova. Oxonii. 

and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a plate of | 2 vol, calf. , , : 
the Solar System, for the use of Young Children. M. Tullii Ciceronis de Re Publica Que 
Fourth edition. supersunt, edente Angelo Maio Vaticane 
Pronouncing Spelling Book, by J. A./| Bibliothecze Praefecto. Impressum Rome. 
Cummings. Third edition. This Spelling Book | Denuo impressum Londini. 1823. 8vo. 
oomeres eral eee Senne pe in our lan-| boards. [This edition contains fac-similes 
guage, that is difficult either to spell or pronounce. eer ; 
The pronunciation is strictly nities to that of of ead parts of the manuscript of this 
Walker's Critical Pronouncing’ Dictionary, and is | Work, which has been recently found.] 
so exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, who The Tragedies of Sophocles. Translat- 
knows the power of the letters, can mistake the | ed by R. Potter. With Notes. 1vol. 8yo. 
true pronunciation. , : calf. 

Cumming's’s Questions on the New Tes-|  Archalogia Greeca, or the Antiquities of 
Greece. By John Potter, D.D, To which 
is added an Appendix, containing a concise 

History of the Grecian States, and a short 


account of the Lives and Writings of the 
By G. 


which our Saviour and his Apostles travelled. 


C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 


bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Dictionaries, &c. 
Also, Inkstands, Quills, Drawing Paper, Writing | most celebrated Greek authors. 


Paper, Ink, Penknives, Scissors Globes, and all ar- | Dunbar, F. R. 8. E. 2 vols. calf. 
ticles usually wanted in Schools. 








NEW BOOKS. 


PRIVATE Correspondence of William 


CumMINGs, HILLIARD, & Co. have Cowper, Esq. with several of his most inti- 
received a choice assortment of Drawing ; ™ate friends. Now first published from 
Materials, consisting of the Originals in the possession of his kins- 
Reeves & Son’s Water Colours, put up in | M2), John Johnson, LL. D. Rector of 
boxes of all sizes, many of which are ele- | Yaxham with Welborne in Norfolk. 
gant, composed of mahagony, rose wood,| Memoirs of John Aiken, M.D. By Lu- 
and satin wood, with lock, drawers, saucers, | cy Aiken. ; ’ 
brushes, &c.; Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History, 
Camel’s Hair Pencils, by the gross, doz- | with Notes, Ke. ‘By John Ware, M. D. 
en, or single ; ; | Heeren’s Politics of Ancient Greece. 
Drawing Pencils, best quality, manufac- | By George Bancroft. 
tured by Dobbs; | Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching. 
Colours for Maps. and Plans: | By Henry Ware, Jr. Minister of the Second Church 
D ser aie C] ‘ tk 2 i] “A | in Boston.—“ Maximus vero studiorum fructus est, 
wrtearten- laiks, all varieties, put UP | e¢ vyelut premium quoddam amplissimum longi la- 
neatly in Boxes ; boris, ex tempore dicendi facultas.” Quinct. x. 7. 
Drawing Paper of all sizes. Cummrines, Hiniiarp, & Co. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 
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R. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Cornhill Square—Boston, Have for Sale, 


A Description of the Island of St. Mi- 
chael, comprising an account of its Geolo- 
cical Structure ; with remarks on the other 
Azores or Western Islands. Originally 
communicated to the Linnean Society of 
New England. By John W. Webster, M. 
D. Cor. Sec. L. 8. N. E. With 6 Copper 
Plates. S8vo. pp. 244. 

The American Edition of the New Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, conducted by David 
Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal So- 

ciety of Edinburgh, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, assisted by up- 
wards of one hundred gentlemen in Eu- 


rope, most eminent in science and litera-| ete. 
and now improved, for the greater | 
satisfaction and better information of the | et 


ture ; 


people of the United States, in the civil, | 


religious, and natural history of their coun-| 


try; in American Biography; and in the | 
creat discoveries in Mechanics and the Arts. | 

Published by E. Parker, Philadelphia. | 
No. 20, Vol. 15, Part 2, PAT—POL, now | 
published, for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 
Boston, and by the other agents. 


Notes, and a Life of the Author. 
Rey. 
ean edition, revised ‘and corrected. 
lished 1824, 


Pub- | 


CONTENTS. 
Fenelon, Thales, Solon, Pittacus, Bias, 
Periander, Chilo, Cleobulus, Epimenides, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anax- 
agoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Socrates, 
Plato, Antisthenes, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, Diogenes, Crates, Pyrrho, 
Bion, Epicurus, and Zeno. 
1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 300. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


HAveE just received from France and 
Germany, seventeen cases of BOOKS, most 
of them very valuable and rare, and the 
price low. Among them are the following 
Waltoni (Briani) Biblia Sacra Poly glotta, 
(Hebr. Samar. Gree. Syriac. Chald. thiop. 
Persic. et Vulg. Lat.) Lond. 1657. 6 vols. 
fol. Well bound and in excellent order. 
[This is the most valuable of the Polyglotts, | 
and has never yet been superseded. | 
Castelli (Edmundi) 
ton, Hebraicum, Chaldaicum, Syriacum, Sa- | 





| boundin vellum. $7.87. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; trans- | 
jated from the French of Fenelon, with) Critice in N. T. Hamb. 1737—41. 
By the | 4to. 
John Cormack, M. A. First Ameri- | 


Quibus accedunt Tractatus varii Theologi- 
co-philologici. Amstel. 1698. 8 vols.in 9. 
handsomely bound in vellum. $45,00. [This 
edition contains more than the London edi- 
tion of 1660.] 

Calvini (Johannis) Opera. Amstel. 1667 
—71. 9 vols.in 5. in vellum. 

Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. Irenop. 
1656 and 1692. 10 vols. in 7. fol. in boards, 
viz. 

Socini (Fausti) Opera. 

Crellii (Joannis) Opera. 4 tom. in 2. 

Slichtingii de Bukowiec (Jona) Commen- 
taria Posthuma in plerosque N. T. Libros. 
1 tom. 

Wolzogenii (J. L.) Opera. 2 vols. in 1. 

Przipcovi ii (Samuelis) Cogitationes Sacre, 
1 tom. 

Clerici (Joannis) Commentarius in Vet. 
Nov. Testam. Amstel. et Francof. 
1710—31. 7 vols. in 3 

Hammond’s (Henry ) Paraphrase and An- 
notations on the New Testament. Lond. 
1671. fol. 

Lampe (Fr. Adolphi) Commentarius Ana- 
_lytico-exegeticus Evangelii secundum Joan- 
nem. Amstel. 1723. 3 tom. 4to. neatly 


»~ 


2 tom. 


Wolfii (J. Christ.) Curze Philologice et 
5 vols. 
$7,25. 

Rosenmuelleri (E. F.C.) Scholia in Ve- 
tus Testamentum. Lips. 8vo. viz. 

In Pentateuchum. Vol. I.(Gen.) 1821. 

“6 66 Vol. IL. ( Exod.) 1822. 

Vol. I. (Ps. i.—xx.) 1821. 
Vol. L. (Ps. xxi.—liv.) 1822. 

In Jesaiam. 3vols. 1810—20. 

In Ezechiel. 2 vols. 1808—10. 

In Prophetas Minores. 4 vols. 1812—16. 
[These are the latest editions of this valua 
ble commentary. ] 

Schulzi (J. C. F.) Scholia in Vetus Testa- 
mentum. Continuata (inde a vol. iv.) a G. 
L. Bauer. Norimb. 1783—98. “10 vols. 8vo. 


In Psalmos. 
<4 +4 


Millii (J.)Novum Testamentum, cum Lec- | 


tionibus variantibus. Oxon. 1707. fol. 
i Catalogues may be had at the Book- 
store, No. 1, Cornhill. 








CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


H. AVE for sale a single copy of Natural 
History, General and Particular, by the 
Count De Buffon, illustrated with above 
|six hundred copper plates. The History 


Lexicon Heptaglot-| of Man and Quadrupeds, translated, with 


Notes and Observations, by William Smel- 


maritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum et Per-| lie, Member of the Antiquarian and Royal 


sicum. 
rum earundem. 


Cui accessit Grammatica Lingua-| Societies of Edinburgh. 
Lond. 1669. 2 vols. fol.| carefully corrected and considerably en- 


A new edition, 


(This Lexicon should accompany the Poly- | larged by many Additional Articles, Notes, 


glott.] Price of the Polyglott Bible and | 
Lexicon, $85,00. 
Kennicott (Benj.) Vetus Testamentum 


Hebraicum, cum variis Lectionibus. Oxon. 
1776—80. 2 tom. fol. in boards. $42,00. 


Buxtorf’s (the elder) Hebrew Bible, with 
a Rabbinical Commentary, including his 


and Plates, and some account of the Life 
of M. De Buflon, by William Wood, F. 1.8 
This work fills twenty large octavo volumes 
neatly done up in boards, ‘and is scarce and 
valuable. Price 50 dollars. 

The Scholar’s Guide to the History of the 
Bible ; or an Abridgment of the Scriptures 


Tiberias sive Commentarius Masorethicus. | of the Old and New Testament, with Ex- 


Basil, 1620. 2 vols. fol. in boards. $30,00. 
Critici Sacri: sive Annotata Doctissimo- 
yum Virorum in Vet. et Noy. Testamentum. 





planatory Remarks: Intended for the use 
of Schools and Families. By T. Strong, 
A.-M. 





| affords. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from Paris, the fol- 
lowing new Works: 

Mémoires pour servir a la Vie du Géné- 
ral La Fayette, et 4 VHistoire de 1’As- 
semblée Constituante, redigés par M. Reg- 

nault-W arin. 

Essai sur l’Histoire Générale de l’Art 
Militaire, de son origine, de ses progrés 
et de ses révolutions, depuis la premiére 
formation des Sociétés Européenes jusq’a 
nos jours, orné de quatorze planches. Par 
le Col. Carrion Hisas. 





DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 


\CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 


| lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 


on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 


American Law, with occasional Notes and 
Comments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law—Vols. I. If. 11. 1V. The 
VIL. and VII. Vols. in Press. 

Subscribers are requested to call for the 
above works. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. 


Have just received from Germany and 
France, an extensive assortment of Theo- 
logical and Classical Books, which have 
been selected by Mr Hilliard in the princi- 
pal cities on the Continent. Among them 
are a great proportion of Works extremely 
rare, Curious, and valuable. 





ENGLISH LETTER PAPER. 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 


just opened several cases, containing an 
extensive assortment of English Writing 
Paper, which they offer to the trade, and 
| the public, on the most liberal terms. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 
on liberal terms, every book and every 
periodical work of any value which America 
They have regular correspondents, 
and make up orders on the tenth of every 
month for England and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 

Cummines, Hiiirarp, & Co. 








CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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